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New Complete Business Arithmetic .......... .. PR 5 192 
New Essentials of Business Arithmetic . . ......... A 


By Grorce H. Van Tuyt, of Evander Childs High School, New Yor 
N. Y., Instructor in Business Mathematics, New York University an 


LL that is best in the author’s previous books on this subject appears in these new 
books, combined with added features conforming to present business conditions 
and methods. The treatment of many topics has been reorganized and modernized 

and new problems have been added. Among the particularly excellent features are: 


(1) New suggestions for the applications of aliquot parts to simple calculations; 

(2) A very effective drill chart in simple interest; (3) An interesting device by which 

practice on the forty-five primary combinations is combined with the addition of num- 

bers in columns so as to develop both accuracy and skill; (4) New, practical, labor- 

re— saving methods of multiplication; (5) Enlarged and extended work on graphs; (6) 

New instruction in Billing and Trade Discount which includes the handling of invoices 

from the time of their receipt by the buyer until the bill is paid and vouchers filed; 

(7) The new rates of brokerage charged in the New York Stock Exchange are given, 
ure, together with the transfer tax—both Federal and State—charged on sales. 


lies. The difference between the two texts is in the omission from the New Essentials of a 

udy number of the more advanced topics and problems to be found in the New Complete 

onal text. 

the 

tick Zerbe’s Elements of Commercial English 

nse By J. L. Zersx, Assistant Professor of English, University of Pittsburgh, 

ruc- Head of English Department, Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

imi- 434 pages. Price, $1.40. | 
ion, COURSE for commercial classes which teaches the kind of English now required in 
mates the best business houses. Not only does it emphasize the proper grammatical re- 
ject lations of words in sentence structure and provide the necessary word study and 
with vocabulary building, but it also furnishes sufficient work and drill which will give the 


pupil the proper skill in this phase of composition. 

The treatment is arranged in units in~ which the material is so classified 
as to correlate letter form, punctuation, spelling, syllabication, sentence structure, 
diction, and the principles of composition with commercial correspondence. The text 
is adapted to both individual and class instruction. 
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Py 
Modern Mathematics | 
i HIS timely, inspiring book by the ag 
editor of the Journal of Education By Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark 
will make a strong appeal to all teachers. 
It was written to help them meet the new A modern course for the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
conditions which have arisen in the pro- school years worked out by experimental teaching — 
fession of teaching and points the way to in the classroom, covering a period of three years, aE 
success. | and involving the co-operation of over 150 teachers Bate 
Constructive, practical and glowing with throughout the country. It consists of a series of a 
i common sense, every sentence has a posi- | three textbooks : a a 
rf tive value. The teacher’s responsibilities, Be 
i" opportunities, and problems in the class- Modern Mathematics: 7th School Year, $ .88 — 
room and out are discussed with the clear- Modern Mathematics: 8th School Year, —_.88 
yi ness and understanding for which Dr. Win- Modern Algebra: 9th School Year, 1.36 am 
"| ship is noted. The series is an embodiment of the ideal curriculum ( 
i Every person associated with the edu- for these grades as laid down by the National Com- Best 
/ cational system would find this vital book mittee on Mathematical Requirements. It repre- Fifty 
stimulating and no teacher can afford to sents the best proved practice. It is fitted to the Won 
one of capacities, interests, and needs of children. 
I yore published. om the tencning vocation Send for Brief, showing how the books meet modern Ths 
requirements, Arth 


Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 Leavy 
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443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, i. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago Educ 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila — 
Na 
— June 
NIN 
THE HORN Book One—Just Out ce 
accor 
LEARN TO STUDY By ERNEST HORN disti 
Univ 
’ READERS and GRACE SHIELDS 1924. 
life, 
Strat 
Built upon careful research, scientific investigation and wide experimenta- 
tion in silent reading. The Learn to Study Readers mark an absolutely new ec 
departure in elementary education. 21-27 
Note these distinctive features of Book One:— 9 
ota 
(1) It is a book by which pupils learn to study. Educ 
if (2) Its contents are chiefly factual, always thought-stimulating. ~ Th 
(3) It is strictly a silent reader, accomplishing the definite aims of silent cook: 
will | 
i reading. 
i | (4) It provides tests for the comprehension of subject matter. ho 
| (5) It leads the pupil to select, appraise and use facts. On 
(6) It furnishes the proper material for the first extension of the principles in so 
| embodied in the Horn-Shields Silent Reading Flash Cards. 
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NINETIETH BIRTHDAY OF DR. ELIOT 

The Journal of April 3 will be a Charles 
William Eliot number. It will give a full 
account of the remarkable tribute paid to the 
distinguished president emeritus of Harvard 
University on his ninetieth birthday, March 20, 
1924. Probably no other man, in any walk of 
life, has ever received, at ninety, such a demon- 
stration of affection and esteem. 


CHICAGO GIRLS’ WEEK 


Chicago proposes to have the week of April 
21-27 as Girls’ Week in the city and in the 
community. Florence Holbrook is chairman 
of a committee of Administrative Women in 
Education. 

The school work of the girls in sewing, 
cooking, drawing, composition, writing, etc., 
will be on exhibition. One day that week will 
be Health Day. There will be exercises in the 
school auditorium including music. 

_ One evening there will be public receptions 
in some schools. 


> 


Adelaide V. Finch, principal of the 
Dingley Training School, Lewiston, Maine, was 
featured attractively, personally and profes- 
Sionally, in the Lewiston Journal, one of New 


England’s ablest newspapers, in an exception- 
ally fine interview. We have seen no better. 
statement of sane requirements of the schools 
today than her statements in the Lewiston 
Journal. 


> 


“THESE YOUNG REBELS” 


(“These Young Rebels.” By Frances R. Sterrett of 
Minneapolis. New York: D. Appleton & Company.] 

We have seen no more delightful portrayal 
of the spirit behind the times than in a charm- 
ing story by Miss Sterrett. There is nothing 
more natural than to think and to say that 
maidens, past the girlhood age, are fierce critics 
of the spirit of youth as manifest today. 

The fact is the rebellious spirit of the day is 
in no sense confined to the young boys and 
girls. 

Miss Sterrett, who has high literary art, tells 
how Uncle Albert, with more money than 
sympathy with the spirit of the times, offered 
his nephews and nieces $100,000 if they would 
desert their Futurist art studies, leagues of 
women voters, socialist associations, the read- 
ing of demoralizing social and civic publica- 
tions, their advanced theories, bobbed hair, and 
follies of dress and amusements, and live a 
year in his home where he could make sure 
they lived up to their agreement. 

To relieve himself of much of this watchful 
care he had Cousin Susan come there and take 
the responsibility of looking after the young 
people. 

To Uncle Albert’s amazement Cousin Susan 
is captured by the spirit of the times and is a 
leader in their thinking and doing, and Uncle 
Albert himself is quite uncertain where to draw 
the line between the virtue of the traditional 
and the vice of the progressives. It is as 
readable a book as we have seen in many a 
day, and as wholesome for the old folk as it 
is amusing for the young folk. 


Clarence Darwin Kingsley, formerly of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, now educational engineer  specializ- 
ing in school building programs with head- 
quarters in Chicago, seems to have established 
a business which makes the salary he had in 
Massachusetts look quite petty. His contract 
with the Chicago Board of Education alone is 
quite a bonanza. Dr. Kingsley has earned his 


distinction as an expert by his studies and ex- 
perience, especially in committee service in 
the National Education Association. 
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BEST ABILITIES DIVERTED FROM TEACHING 


[Institute for Public Service, New York.]_ 


Instead of recruiting ablest young people 
into teaching, American colleges and univer- 
sities are advertising and abetting the selling 
points of other professions. Of 600 college 
and university catalogues, having a combined 
circulation of over two million readers a year, 
only one states the rewards, opportunities, 
attractions and durable satisfactions of teach- 
ing; two have teacher-recruiting references 
other than statements that the demand exceeds 
the supply or that placement bureaus will find 
jobs for graduates; thirty-seven mention an 
increasing demand for trained teachers though 
not for the sake of recruiting able men and 
women into teaching but to promise places for 
those who have already decided to teach. Even 
training schools for teachers address their 
catalogues to convinced juries of young people 
already recruited. 

From Baylor University at Waco, Texas, is 
quoted the declaration that boards of educa- 
tion which permit practice teaching in their 
schools recognize that they have some respon- 
sibility for producing teachers as well as for 
employing them. Taylor University of Up- 
land, Ind., calls itself the “ Life Service Col- 
lege,” calls teaching the art of arts and adds: 
“More than any other mortal vocation, Christ 
glorified the art of teaching. Upon the public 
school teacher in large measure rests the 
future destiny of America.” 

The one selling argument for teaching which 
was found in 600 catalogues is by the College 
of St. Catherine at St. Paul, Minn. Every girl, 
parent or teacher who reads that catalogue finds 
at the top of the page these teacher-recruiting 
words :— 

“Prepare to teach; America needs you. 
Your leadership, your enthusiasm, your 
inspiration, your intelligent service can 
make school communities progressive, 
happy and prosperous. Your preparation 
for teaching is a safe investment: it pays 
dividends in salaries based on the service 
you are able to give; it pays also in dura- 
ble satisfactions, for while teaching admits 
you to the privilege of training the youth 


of the land, it also allows for continued 
self-development.” 

Why should ablest young people turn to 
teaching if college and university catalogues 
do not place before them the selling arguments 
which will counteract the extensive de-recruit- 
ing arguments heard on every hand? The 
country’s high school teachers are widely ad- 
vising students of strongest personality and 
highest ability to avoid teaching. College 
alumni have sent. attractive missionaries 
throughout the country asking college women, 
Why Teach? Red-blooded young men are 
ashamed to admit that they would like to 
teach; if found taking courses in education 
they defend themselves against derision by 
saying that they want to be school executives 
or research professors at college. Official 
American Education Week propaganda untruly 
says: “Teaching promises perpetual financial 
anxiety, thwarted ambitions and bitter old age.” 

No wonder that Dean Woodbridge of Colum- 
bia says that graduate schools abound in medi- 
ocre ability; that President Harding said a 
year ago that young men and women equipped 
for teaching are nowadays not disposed to give 
their time and talents to it; and that Western 
Reserve University says in a special pamphlet 
that the public school service is not attracting 
to its ranks either the number or the kind of 
young men and women that its importance de- 
mands! 

The tide against teaching can be best turned 
by putting the truth about teaching in college 
catalogues and reiterating this truth in classes. 
Without constant recruiting our great indus- 
tries and distributers are unable to secure 
competent salesmen. Without constant re- 
cruiting Uncle Sam can’t get men for his army 
and navy. The slogan, It pays to advertise, is 
true of teaching as well as of merchandise. Un- 
less more thought is given by colleges and uni- 
versities to removing unfounded disparagements 
of teaching, no conceivable increase in salaries 
will bring the right number and quality, per- 
sonality and ability into teaching. 


The standards which teachers are required to maintain are continually rising. Their work 
takes on a new dignity. It is rising above a calling, above a profession, into the realms of an 
art. It must be dignified by technical training, ennobled by character, and sanctified by faith. 
It is not too much to say that the need of civilization is the need of teachers. The 
contribution which they make to human welfare is beyond estimation.—Calvin Coolidge. 
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[In response to numerous requests we use herewith our 
president of the Department of Superintendence, and the 
dent of the National Education Association.—Office 


The occasion makes it fitting to speak of 
fifty-five years of the National Education Asso- 
ciation as I have known them. 

There had been but nine meetings of the 
Association when, in 1869, I first enjoyed a 
meeting of the Association, and of those meet- 
ings little is known. 

It is a satisfaction to be in a class by one’s 
self. No one else will ever connect the 
National Education Association of the ’60’s 
with the third decade of the twentieth century. 
For near a quarter of a century there has 
been no one else in frequent attendance upon 
the meetings of the Association who was in 
frequent attendance upon its meetings more 
than half a century ago. No one else who is in 
frequent attendance upon its meetings has 
known intimately every United States Com- 
missioner of Education, every president of the 
Department of Superintendence and, with two 
exceptions, all the presidents of the National 
Education Association. 

It is a matter of personal satisfaction that 
in fifty-five years I have never been so 
closely related to any personalities or with 


fairs.—Charles F. Thwing. 


any propaganda as to dim my observation of 
passing events. I have always been more free 
to be interested in where we were going than 
in those who were giving orders. 

On Michigan avenue the red signal says: 
“Don’t Go,” the green signal says: “Go,” but 
between the two is a yellow signal, which 
says: “Get ready.” That is the signal I have 
been watching for fifty-five years. I have 
been ready for the next change. It has been 
interesting to see how many men of assumed 
influence never have any permanent influence, 
because they never get ready for progress. 

The “ Stop ” signal is not interested primarily 
in having you stop, but in giving the other 
fellow an opportunity to go. Any man who 
thinks primarily of himself and is not willing 
to give the other fellow a chance is sure to 
be jammed off the course or wrecked. 

A third of a century ago, Dr. William T. 
Harris and a group of philosophers aspired to 
make the National Education Association ex- 
quisitely philosophical; at a meeting at Sara- 
toga they planned the rescue of the Associa- 
tion from the less intellectual school men. 

In announcing the new order of things in a 
Praiseful editorial, headed “Educate and 
Elucidate,” the effect was such that Dr. Harris 
took me aside to say that I meant well, but 

done a great cause irrefutable harm. 
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FIFTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Editor’s response to the introduction by Dr. Payson Smith, 
presentation of the Birthday Book by Olive M. Jones, presi- 
Editor.] 


Periodically in all the years attempts have 
been made to exalt the Association philosophi- 
cally and psychologically, but their aspirations © 
have been Elysianized and abide serenely in the 
abode of the blessed dead. 

This unprecedented gathering is delightful 
testimony that I have tried to be associated 
with those who have given promise of new 
strains in professional progress. When I 
came into possession of the New England 
Journal of Education, thirty-eight years ago, 
John Eaton, then United States Commissioner 
of Education and a long-time intimate friend, 
said that he clearly saw my danger, that I’ 
would not adequately distinguish the import- 
ance of eminent educators, that I was liable 
to be too professionally democratic to be suc- 
cessful. 

A few months ago the Journal of Education 
contained as fine an appreciation of a leader, 
whom we admire, as we could write. A friend 
spoke to him of it and he said: “ Well, Win- 
ship did say that well, but the very next man 
was a fellow of whom I have never heard.” 
The way to insure the ripening of all fruit 


worth while is to select it while young, pluck- 
ing that which has no promise. The service 
I have tried to render has been largely telling 
the world of some of you before others recog- 
nized your vision. 

This, the largest and best educational meet- 
ing that I have known in fifty-five years, is 
what it is because of the new vision and new 
devotion. The great thing said here this week 
could not have been said by any American 
educator twenty years ago. The election of 
an elementary woman principal to preside over 
this organization would have been unthinkable 
a quarter of a cenftry ago. What would any 
of the great leaders of twenty years ago have 
said if told that the Chicago principals would 
have a City Principals’ Association in 1924, 
with practically every principal a member, pay- 
ing annual dues of $30.00, not including mem- 
bership in State or National Association? 
What would they have said at the idea 
of a City Principals’ Association, having an 
executive secretary, devoting his time to the 
Association on a salary of $3,000.00, as much 
as William T. Harris had as United States 
Commissioner of Education? Two-thirds of 
the professional activities represented here 
today would have been unthinkable by any of 
the eminent educators at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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WONDERFUL BEREA! 


FANNIE CASSEDAY DUNCAN 


Berea College is an evolution, if by evolution 
one means gradual development and expansion 
from almost imperceptible beginnings. It com- 
menced its career in nothing more substantial 
than an ideal which concreted itself, in 1853, 
in an Anti-Slavery-Union Church, organized on 
the fringe of the mountains in Madison county, 
Kentucky—a log house in the wilderness, 
where free speech was to be uttered and main- 
tained at any cost. It was organized with a 
cocked pistol on one end of a log pulpit, a 
Bible on the other end, and the burly form of 
Cassius M. Clay between, ready to use either. 

It was much the custom in early America 
to evolute from a church into a schoolroom, so 
1858 found the tiny, passion-born, anti-slavery 
Union Church established as a subscription dis- 
trict school, with pupils of both races and 
many colors. This was the first faint wiggle 
of the evolution germ of Berea College. 

But the Kentucky legislature stepped 
in and put a ban on the co-education of white 
and colored boys and girls in the same school; 
and so the colors were officially disentangled, 
the black youth going to Lincoln Institute and 
the Berea school opening wider its doors to 
illiterates only of the mountains. This was the 
second period of evolution. Its third came in 
1892, when the trustees elected as president 
William Goodell Frost, an anti-slavery man, 
but a man with a broad vision. 

That was a pregnant period for the world. 
Many of its greatest leaders were just peeping 
over the rim of destiny. William Hohenzollern 
was planning his seven leagued boots where- 
with to stride the world; he had dismissed 
Bismarck as a poor cobbler. Queen Victoria 
and Gladstone were dropping the reins of 
empire from their elderly fingers, and Edward 
VII. was furtively trying on the ermine, with 
insecure hands. Lloyd George was just mak- 
ing his way to Parliament from a Welsh dis- 
trict. Taft was a circuit judge. Roosevelt was 
a civil service commissioner in New York. 
Woodrow Wilson was a college professor at 
Princeton. 

Into this fateful arena now stepped this other 
son of destiny with trowel and mortar to help 
build that greatest of all institutions in any 
nation—the schoolhouse. He bared his head 
to the sunlight, crooked his fingers to the 
spade, and planted and sowed and reaped. He 
found in the wilderness a school which after 
thirty-nine years possessed an inventory of 
material valued at $200,000 with 354 
pupils the majority of whose feet did not touch 
the floor as they sat in chapel. He left it in 
1920, after twenty-eight years of Herculean 
labor, owning a plant conservatively estimated 
to exceed in value more than $4,000,000, and 
with an increase of pupils to 2,675 boys and 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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girls, from fifteen years old upward. Through 
Dr. Frost’s effort Appalachia became a real 
geographic division on the map—though he 
himself was by this time well into the breaking 
point. 

President Frost at once recognized that 
the unusual conditions of the moun. 
taineer made necessary unusual and 
unconventional adaptations of the standard, 
and somewhat archaic, curricula of the past, 
He boldly defended his position that instead of 
expecting students from isolated localities to 
adjust themselves to rigid courses of study, 
Berea College should create pliable studies 
suited to their needs. He devised short 
courses, fitted to supply the lower rungs in 
the ladder of education. He welcomed elderly 
men and women to the schoolhouse who could 
neither read nor write their names, and in a 
thousand novel ways he lured the unschooled 
mountaineers to fit themselves into the world’s 
workshop. He labored incessantly to keep the 
pathway from the cabin to the college open and 
broad, praying ever that it should prove, not 
a trail, but a rut. He poured out the sweet 
wine of his life for the barefoot, coatless man 
with the hoe, in the heads of the hollows of 
the hills. 

President Frost, always a genius at selecting 
colleagues for Berea, picked as dean of normal 
work Dr. Cloyd McAllister, a practical psy- 
chologist, and told him to provide a practice, 
or demonstration, school for his department of 
teaching teachers to teach; and together they 
sought for a suitable location, a suitable build. 
ing, and a suitable teacher. The suitable loca- 
tion was a small bit of level land about two 
miles from the college proper; and almost sut- 
rounded by mountains. It was wild, dense 
with forest, and isolated. The suitable build- 
ing they had to create and beg funds to com- 
plete. The suitable teacher was, they say, 
a special dispensation of Providence— A. B. 
Strong, born in the mountains. Mr. Strong 
also is a psychologist in the nth degree. 

From the philanthropist point of view the 
location was fine, since the shortest walk 
would find one-room cabins, tow-headed chil- 
dren of all ages, big families, and_ illiteracy 
galore. But from the point of view of a less 
courageous man than Mr. Strong the location 
was almost hopeless. The land was stubborn, 
trees must be felled, underbrush cleaned out, 
house and fences built. When the dean and 
Mr. Strong went to look up pupils they found 
education in that neighborhood as unpopular 
and undesired as daisies in a field of ripening 
wheat. 

However, by prodigious tact they secured 4 
few other scholars than the eight who had 
been attending the “deestric’ skule” when tt 
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closed. But the first days the doors were 
opened Mr. Strong began to encounter. great 
handicaps of poverty and indifference. The 
children had no school requisites whatever, and 
there was not enough cash in most of the 
cabins to buy anything, much less “ school 
trash.” So that had to be thought out. He 
learned that every home had its flock of hens. 
Mr. Strong told the children each to bring an 
egg and he would trade pencils and pads for 
eggs. He worked out a rate of exchange and 
submitted it to the buyers—one egg for a 
tablet and pencil; two for a ruler and ink; 
etc. etc. The novelty of it attracted and the 
ease of it brought a daily supply of eggs, 
lessons became assets, duly desired and duly 
paid for by their owners. Something for 
nothing was no part of the creed of Mr. 
Strong; it suicided self-respect. By Christmas 
fresh eggs were selling for seventy-five cents 
a dozen, and their buying capacity in the 
school at once increased. Soon there were 
more eggs than there were necessities. Then 
the mothers stepped in. They begged Mr. 
Strong to lay in things for household use— 
sugar and salt and flour and calico. In 1921 
Mr. Strong carried to town an average of 
sixty-five dozen eggs a week, bringing back 
stores of needed goods. Parents who had 
never met each other before chatted amiably 
on the forest paths that led from their homes 
to the school. A Sunday school was organized 
near by. Books found their way from the 
school library to the farms. The school domi- 
nated the locality and educated it and human- 
ized it. 

Long before this the dean and Mr. Strong 
were quick to perceive the psychology hidden 
in the egg trading. It furnished the nucleus 
for a practical course in business management 
and accounting. The trading was subservient 
to the studies, of course, but it accelerated 
them. Very soon some quick-witted pupil was 
appointed to act as merchant with one assis- 
tant, and Mr. Strong as adviser. The next 
week the aide became storekeeper, with a new 
aide. When a customer appeared the chief 
merchant stepped quietly to the storeroom, 
made the barter, recorded it, and resumed 
studies. Sometimes the trade was part cash, 
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part eggs; or all cash; or some eggs paid down 
and some yet to be delivered. It is easy to 
imagine the pride of a parent when Tommy 
or Sally was merchant. Mr. Strong soon in- 
sisted on the eggs being classified according to- 
size, cleanliness, and freshness. This quickly 
created a selfish interest in better fowls, clean: 
nests, large eggs and daily gatherings. With. 
better eggs from the barn came larger trade 
and more goods. ; 

Soon the farmers asked Mr. Strong why he 
supplied “women’s fixin’s” only. Why not 
furnish seeds, and spades, and hoes and culti- 
vators? This resulted in a new community 
phase in making the schoolhouse a community 
centre after school hours. The dean had antici- 
pated something like this, and the school had 
been provided with desks and chairs that ran 
on skids, easily removable. Long clean planks 
set on carpenters’ “horses” made fine ban- 
quet tables. The women brought supper and 
the men were unconsciously led along to con- 
duct farmers’ forums. Berea rented a known 
bit of very rough hilly land just opposite the 
school, to use for demonstration purposes. It 
was drained, fertilized, seeded and cultivated. 
It brought in an hundredfold before the very 
eyes of critical, sneering farmers—no longer 
critical but eager. 

We may not go on. Scaffold Cane’s first old 
lousy, dunghill hen, backed by Berea’s presi- 
dent, dean, and teacher, has wrought unbe- 
lievable changes in the life of a dull com- 
munity. Meanwhile a great school has arisen 
and many leaders from other states, even far- 
away states, have come to Kentucky to observe 
and copy its methods. Three times Mr. Strong 
has been offered thrice the salary he is getting 
in the backwoods of Kentucky, and three times 
he has refused it. Berea has now for a time 
released him from teaching duties to be 
“Director of Community Life in the Scaffold 
Cane District” with supervision over thirteen 
other schools which have arisen from this one. 

What Berea College has done, Dean McAllis- 
ter affirms, can be done in any rural school in 
any community. He places first emphasis on 


schooling but sees wonderful values in the 
community work. 


WHAT IS A WOMAN’S CLUB? 


What is a woman's club? A meeting ground 


For those of purpose great, and broad, and strong, 
Whose aim is toward the stars, who ever long 

To make the patient, listening world resound 

With sweeter music; purer, nobler tones. 

A place where kindly, helpful words are said 

And kindlier deeds are done; where hearts are fed, 
And hand grasps hand, and soul finds touch with soul. 
This is a Woman’s Club, a haven fair 

Where toilers drop an hour their load of care. 


—Exchange. 
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EDUCATION AND ENVIRONMENT 


CASPER L, REDFIELD 


Chicago 


There are two meanings to the term “ edu- 
cation.” One meaning is social, and the other 
is biological. 

The things we learn and remember are not 
biological characters. They are parts of the 
environment with which our biological minds 
deal. When these things are recorded in 
books and passed along to later generations 
they become part of social heredity. Being 
non-biological in character, they cannot be- 
come part of biological heredity. 

The simplest means of getting an idea of 
what is biological education is to refer to 
physical education. When we use the term 
“physical education” we know instantly that 
we are referring to something occurring within 
the living tissue of the body—something 
which is strictly biological in character. Physi- 
cal education is not the punching bags, the 
Indian clubs or the race track. It is the de- 
velopment of physical powers within the cells 
of the body by activities in dealing with parts 
of the environment. If muscles are exercised 
they get strong, no matter what the environ- 
ment may be. On the other hand, if muscles 
are not exercised they will not get strong, no 
matter what the environment may be. 

From these facts we see that the environ- 
ment does not produce any direct biological 
effect upon any living thing. It is true that 
the environment may influence activities, but 
it is the activities and not the environment 
that produce the biological effect. The forces 
of the environment may injure a living thing, 
but an injury is not a biological effect. It is 
the killing of some cells, and death is the ter- 
mination of things biological. 

What has just been said about physical edu- 
cation applies also to mental education. When 
we are speaking biologically, mental education 
means the development of mental powers by 
mental exercise, and means nothing else. In 
much that has been published there has been 
the tacit assumption that the development of 
mental powers is a fixed thing, like growth 
in size, and is little or not at all influenced by 
mental activity. But there is no foundation for 
that assumption other than a failure to exam- 
ine the facts in regard to the development of 
powers by exercise. 

It has been said frequently that mental 
powers continue to develop up to about sixteen 
or eighteen years of age, and that what comes 
beyond that point consists of things learned 
and remembered. And we have previously seen 
that things learned and remembered are parts 
of the environment and not anything biological. 
But they are things in the environment with 
which we deal with our mental equipment, and 
it requires mental power to enable us to deal 
with them. To state this matter in another 


way, it requires mental power to enable a 
person to learn a thing and remember it while 


learning a second thing. It requires morte 


mental power to remember two things while 
learning a third, still more to remember three 
things while’ learning a fourth, more yet to 
remember four things while learning a fifth, 
and so on indefinitely. As the years go by we 
carry more and more in our memories, and the 
increasing amount we thus carry is a measure 
of our increasing mental power. 

The inheritance of acquired characters is per. 
haps the livest question in science at the 
present time. It is certain that an increasing 
number of persons are having something to 
say on the subject, and biologists are recog. 
nizing the fact that it must be dealt with ina 
more comprehensive and thorough-going man- 
ner than ever before. 

When we speak of the inheritance of 
acquired characters we mean biological inheri- 
tance and not social heredity. For a thing to 
be biologically inherited it must be biological 
in character. There is nothing to indicate that 
a non-biological thing can be biologically in- 
herited. The things learned and remembered 
are “acquired,” but they are not “characters.” 
They have no place in any consideration of the 
inheritance of acquired characters. 

But when speak of mental 
cation in the same_ sense in’ which we 
speak of physical education, we are 
speaking of acquired characters which are 
strictly biological, and are consequently in the 
domain of things which are biologically in- 
herited. Now it happens that biologists have 
been telling us that acquired characters are not 
inherited, but when we look at their evidence 
we find every bit of it relates to the environ- 
ment. In no case have they investigated the 
inheritance of a biological character biologi- 
cally acquired and showed that such acquire- 
ments are not inherited. 

The facts are that some time in the last 
century some one included acquired characters 
and environment under one head, and that con- 
fusion of ideas has been carried down to the 
present time. For example, Kellogg in “ Mind 
and Heredity” (1923) refers to the “roles 
played by heredity and environment (including 
function or exercise) in determining the kind 
of mind in each human individual.” Further 
evidence of this confusion of these antithetical 
things with each other, and the total absence 
of any evidence tending to show the non- 
inheritance of acquired characters, may be seef 
from the replies to a series of questions. 

During the war the military authorities put 
the draftees in military camps and kept them 
there for more than a year, and they did that 
in spite of the fact that those men were 
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urgently needed at the front in France. Dur- 
ing the time those men were kept in camp they 
were given strenuous physical training for the 
‘purpose of making them “ physically fit.” They 
were given biological education. When the 
medical men saw the results of this training 
applied to millions of men, they were aston- 
ished. So astonished were they that the 
American Medical Association, at its annual 
meeting in Chicago a few years ago, passed a 
resolution recommending universal military 
training for all men “ for the mental and physi- 
cal benefits obtained thereby.” 

In January, 1923, William J. Herdman of 
Toronto addressed some letters of inquiry to 
the National Research Council, Johns Hopkins 
University, the Bussey Institution, and several 
other places. In those letters he recited the 
fact that England, Canada, and the United 
States had trained their men in this way, and 
he referred to the recommendation of the 
medical men. He then put the following ques- 
tion 

“Has there been any research on man 
or the lower animals to determine whether 
such benefits are inherited by offspring?” 

He also added: “If there are published records 
of investigations, . . . I would like to examine 
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The reply from the National Research Coun- 
cil said that there was no experimental evi- 
dence on this subject, but referred to my work, 
and to two books of reviews by others. 

David Starr Jordan took the peculiar posi- 
tion of saying that the mental and physical 
characters asked about were not matters of 
heredity. They were only transmitted. 

The Eugenics Record Office said that the 
matter asked about was being investigated at 
the Rockefeller Institute, but that was evi- 
dently misinformation as that place could not 
refer to any evidence on the matter. 

The replies from the Bussey Institution 
and from Johns Hopkins University showed 
confusion of mind as to the distinction between 
the biological nature of acquired characters 
and the non-biological effects produced by the 
environment, and it is fairly evident that the 
same confusion exists at other places. How- 
ever that may be, none of the authorities was 
able to point to any evidence which would in- 
dicate the non-inheritance of biological educa- 
tion. The “acquired characters” of which 
the biologists have been talking, and which 
they say are not inherited, are not acquired 
characters at all. They are the non-biological 
effects of the environment, and non-biological 


College. 


We cannot afford to have our soil tillers out of step with the march of progress, 
nor can we afford to dispense with the characteristic contributions which farm folk 
may make to that progress.—Kenyon L. Butterfield, president Amherst Agricultural 


those records.” This last is important as it 
asks for evidence that may be examined. 

The reply from the Bussey Institution said 
that the effects of training would come in what 
biologists called “ acquired characters,” which 
it said had been shown not to be subject to 
inheritance. The reply also referred to E. 
G. Conklin of Princeton as authority on this 
subject. 

Before this question came to Professor 
Conklin he had his attention called to the 
fact that that branch of the subject which was 
included under the term of “education” had 
not been investigated by those persons who 
‘denied the inheritance of Acquired characters, 
so he promptly said :— 

“T am sorry to have to tell you that 
there has been no satisfactory research of 
this character.” 

The reply from Johns Hopkins University 
teferred to my work, to some experiments by 
Kammerer, which were said to be “ environ- 
mental,” and to some minor items. When Mr. 
Herdman called attention to the fact that he 
Was not asking about environment, and that 
the minor items were not answers to the ques- 
tion asked, the statement from the university 
Was that there was nothing to add to what 
had already been given. 


things cannot be biologically inherited. 

When we free the question from entangle- 
ment with the environment and consider bio- 
logical education as such, there is ample 
evidence of the inheritance of such develop- 
ment. We have previously seen that when 
mental activity continues, mental development 
will continue to a late age in life. Applying 
this statistically, we find that men eminent 
for their intellectual ability are the sons of 
parents averaging about twenty-five per cent. 
older than the average age of all parents, and 
that the average age of parents in degenerate 
families is about twenty-five per cent. less 
than the average for all parents. Taking emi- 
nent men individually, we find them descended 
from successive generations of unusually 
mature parents. There is a real foundation 
for the assumed superiority of the seventh son 
of the seventh son. Speaking generally, the 
eminent man is the youngest son of the young- 
est son. 

The matter here is the biological education 
of the parent before the child is conceived. 
Mere age without mental activity counts for 
nothing. And high age of parents accompanied 
by a low degree of activity is easily out-ranked 
by a less age of parents and a higher degree 
of activity. 
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In our hereditary endowment, we are what 
our ancestors made us by their activities, and 
the hereditary endowments of our offspring 
will be better or poorer than ours in propor- 
tion to the extent to which we exercise our 
powers before producing our children. 

Going a step further, there is no race which 
is inherently superior to any other race. We 
are not even inherently superior to the ape or 
any other animal. Whatever superiority may 
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exist in one group over any other group jg 
due to the different extents to which the ap, 
cestors in one line of descent exercised their 
powers more than the ancestors in the other 
line, and to nothing else. Reverse the amount 
of education per generation before reproduc. 
ing, and hold that change for a few genera. 
tions, and the superior race will sink to ip. 
feriority, and the inferior race will rise tg 
superiority. 


And it’s here the rain and there the rain, 
But ever the sun comes out again; 

And it’s over the hill and under the hill, 
But ever the way leads onward still; 

And it’s here a stone and there a stone, 


And it’s here a foe and there a friend, 


Life is a highway, wondrous, fair; 


Life is a highway, wondrous, fair; 


THE GREAT INVESTMENT 


The greatest investment a country has is its 
boys and girls. No material asset can approach 
this investment, although sometimes we are 
led to think that communities determine the 
tax rate before taking an inventory of this 
class of investments. 

No business concern which is making a profit 
would think of allowing its affairs to be man- 
aged in the manner in which many school. 
boards and superintendents are often obliged 
to direct the affairs of the greatest institution 
known to democracy. 

When a business firm has an efficient over- 
seer that is receiving $2,500 a year and some 
other corporation believes he is worth $3,000, 
the former immediately matches that amount 
rather than begin with a new man. 

How about it in the school profession? 

“No, we cannot pay it,” is too often the 
answer, “for we haven’t appropriated the 
extra $500. It will upset our salary schedule 
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And we are but pilgrims journeying there. (1) 
(2) 
And it’s many a mile one must go alone; 
And many the turn, and, at last, the end. 
And we are but pilgrims journeying there. 
—Pennsylvania School Journal. 
I 
to 
WILLIAM H, BUKER 
by being tied down to the idea that if you to 
increase one teacher’s salary, all teachers in pol 
the system must receive the same raise. Does let 
the business world always do this? of 
When the time comes in the smaller cities all 
that a salary schedule can be adopted similar 
to the one advocated by Dr. Evenden of Col- 
umbia University it may be the ideal way to 
hold the A-No. 1 teacher. Until that day many 
of the small communities and cities must have 
a flexible salary schedule. 
Are we spending too much for public educa- 
tion? Statistics tell us that we are spending 
51 cents per day per capita for luxuries and He 
3 cents per day per capita for education. In 
1920 we spent only 1.4 per cent. of our He 
national income for education; .4 of 1 per cent. Hi 
of the nation’s wealth; for education in 1920 A 
we spent $1,036,151,209 and for candy 
$1,000,000,000. 
Statistics compiled by the Bureau of Edu- H 


and it will cause friction in the political 
arena.” Bosh! 

On the other hand oftentimes we are obliged 
to pay as much for the next man, who experi- 
ments on the boys and girls, retards progress 
of the class and causes a larger per cent. to 
repeat the year’s work than if the former 
instructor had remained. Whereas it will cost 
the community far more to reteach those re- 
peaters than the extra increase would have 
been to the city. 

Personally I have known of several cases 
where communities have lost excellent teachers 


cation show that of every hundred boys who 
start in as fifth grade pupils, but 83 enter the 
sixth grade; 71 will reach the seventh grade; 
the eighth grade will receive about 63; 34 will 
enter high school; 14 will remain the four 
years to graduate; 7 will go to college, and but 
two of these seven will receive college 
diplomas. This leads the country to believe 
that we are not flooding the country with 
college men and not spending public money of 


the large per cent. of youth beyond grade 
seven. 
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‘OUp is The schools haven’t begun to teach all those teaching those things which we do not need 
he an. things that will be demanded of them within in a democracy. 
1 their the next decade. Special classes for the While aiming at those standards set up as to 
> Other brighter as well as for the slower pupils are educational qualifications of our teachers and 
mount needed. Vocational guidance, proper school officers, we should use more freely the press, 
roduc. equipment, sanitary buildings, playgrounds and thereby informing the public of changes 
> enera- trained group of teachers and administrative needed. 
to in. officials are needed to direct the great influx 1. Place the financial control of schools into 
1S€ to of pupils that are clamoring each year to enter the hands of a local Board of Education, this 
the public schools. board to consist of not more than seven mem- 
In order to increase the efficiency of this bers, preferably five, regardless. of the size of 
investment, it seems to the writer that many the city. Do away with all standing commit- 
changes known to the successful business man tees in this board except possibly a finance 

must take place in the administrative offices of committee, a committee of teachers, and a 

the school officials. committee of buildings and repairs. 

(1) We should have a longer day and a school 2. This board should appoint a _ superin- 
year of forty-eight weeks. (No business tendent on the same basis as an agent or 
concern could succeed on a thirty-six week manager is appointed in the industrial concern. 
basis, five days of six hours per week.) Check closely the results of his work, but 

(2) A. We need to raise the minimum quali- force him to produce results. 
fications of teachers; a four-year Normal 3. Revise the taxation laws of this country 
school course or equivalent training for in order that school revenue may be increased. 
teachers beginning in the elementary This is a tremendous problem. The article 
schools. recently written by Dr. Strayer, Columbia Uni- 
B. Graduate degree for beginning secon- versity, on this problem of finance ought to be 
dary teachers. put into the hands of every legislator in the 
C. Graduate degree with at least five years’ country. The taxation laws of the country 
teaching experience for beginning superin- must be brought up-to-date. 
tendents. In conclusion, the writer has endeavored to 

It is necessary for the teaching profession set forth:— 
to take the initiative in advocating this or a (1) The necessity of directing the affairs of 
similar standard. It is up to us as educators this great investment on a scientific basis. 
f you to determine largely the future educational (2) We are spending only a paltry sum for 
ers in policy of this country. We cannot afford to education as compared to the amount used for 
Does let radicals and soviets determine the policies non-essentials. ‘ 

of our schools. Let us be leaders rather than (3) Twentieth Century taxation laws must 
Cities allow Tom, Dick, and Harry to force us into be formed. 
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nding 
s and He brought me his report card from the teacher, and he “Oh, it doesn’t make much difference what is written on 
In said, your card,” 
our He wasn’t very pro:d of it, and sadly bowed his head. I told the little fellow, “if you’re only trying hard. 
cent. He was excellent in reading, but arithmetic was fair, The ‘very goods’ and ‘excellents” are fine, I must agree, 
| 1920 And I noticed that there were several “unsatisfactory's” But the effort you are making means a whole lot more 
candy there ; to me; 

But one little bit of credit which was given brought me And the thing that’s most important when this card is put 

Edu- joy— aside 
a He was “excellent in effort,” and I fairly hugged the boy. Is to — in spite of failure, that to do your best you've 
1ed, 
the 
rrade; “Just keep excellent in effort—all the rest will come to you, 
4 will There isn’t any problem but some day you'll learn to do, 
four And at last, when you grow older, you will com: to wide:- 
but stand 
That by hard and patient toiling men have riser to com 
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ARTHUR DEAN’S PAGE 


THE HAMMER MAN 


Tell a man that there is a small job to be 
done over at your house and to bring his tools, 
he will grab a hammer, a saw, and a chisel, for 
he expects to do some hitting and cutting. 
About the same idea exists in any call relating 
to service; the fellow brings along a hammer. 
It is the first thing he picks up as he knows 
it is the first tool he will use. 

There died on February 3, 1924, a man who 
carried a bit, brace, screwdriver, vise, nails, 
bolts, drawings and reamers with him in 
answering his call to service. He was a con- 
structionist. Living he asked for only one 
thing—that men believe in his sincerity, his 
integrity and his high purpose. He asked that 
they believe in his tools—tools of construction. 
But they would not. They preferred to bring 
their hammers. They said that he was ani- 
mated by base motives, selfishness and un- 
worthy ambitions. 

Within twelve hours after his death the 
hammer men commenced to praise him and his 
work. What he strove for when living they 
lavished on him when dead. The hammer men 
who had knocked, hit and driven him wrote 
eulogies and delivered speeches of commenda- 
tion and sang praises of the dead. 

You say, what mockery! What hypocrisy! 
No, it is not mockery or hypocrisy or remorse. 
It is not even following the rule “Speak not 
evil of the dead.” The answer is deeper than 
that. And it is of this I wish to write. 

It is the province of death to bring under- 
standing. Of the dead there is no hate. And 
with the dead there can be no rivalry. When 
living this man was not understood. When 
dead the hammer men begin to understand. 
With this understanding—merely a matter of 
twelve hours—they bring their frankincense 
and scatter with lavish hands. They pick up 
the screwdriver from his chest of tools and 
study his drawings and drop their hammers. 

Hammer men have, now-a-days, a_philo- 
sophical interest to me. It was not always so. 
But as a man gets older he either dries up or 
mellows; his facial lines around his mouth 
either drop down at an angle ranging from 
45 to 60 degrees or else they run on the right 
side northeast and on the left side northwest. 
There must be some deep reason for the exis- 
tence of hammer men. They must have some 
excuse for being or else God would not have 
made so many of them. 

I think I have found the answer. With the 
dead there can be no rivalry. Death removes 
not so much the hate, the dislike and the in- 
tellectua] attitudes as it removes the conscious 
of uncons¢cioys rivalry toward others which is 
within all of us. We all have our ego. We 
wouldn’t exist unless we had one. Take away 
a man’s name and give him only a number and 


he would still have a label. This ego has to 
assert itself, otherwise it wouldn’t exist. When 
a “great man” assailed this great man now 
dead, he was making himself heard (just as | 
am at this minute), and when some insignifi- 
cant Main Streeter criticised this man who 
went to Europe with his chest of tools and 
drawings, he simply pulled out his hammer 
and made a noise in order to justify his exist- 
ence. Everybody watts to exist, and how 
can one exist if no one knows about it? 

The greater the man the larger the number 
of hammer men surrounding him. That con- 
dition is perfectly natural. The larger the 
bone the more dogs. The larger the flower 
bed the greater the number of bees. We don't 
want anything or anybody to project his ego 
beyond our ego. 

Sitting on the apex of the pyramid has its 
disadvantages. For one thing it is sharp. For 
another there are lots of striking surfaces 
underneath for the hammer men. Apexes are 
points for vision seeing. Here there are no 
shadows. There is such a thing as _ being 
cursed with vision. You are called visionary— 
an idealist. What an outrageous interpretation 
of fine words. To have visions and then be 
called visionary! To have ideals and to be 
damned as an idealist! How the gods must 
laugh. 

The trouble with a “visionary” or an 
“idealist” is that he forgets that the world 
is made up of the few who think, of a larger 
number who think they think, and a still larger 
number who think they think when someone 
else does their thinking for them. And every 
one of these carries a hammer—even the 
idealist and visionist. All because we all have 
egos. 

Now I have a practical proposition to make 
to ourselves, which will eliminate the hammer 
idea and still preserve the ego. The ego can- 
not be eliminated. That is settled. But I 
have discovered a way that the ego can assert, 
please and strengthen itself. It is so simple 
that my own ego actually blushes at suggest- 
ing it. It is this: Every time that a person 
starts out with an idea and a chest of tools 
behind it, let’s all come forward and help him 
to construct the vision, praise it,—if necessary 
modify it—and, if he insists, sit on the apex 
with him. In other words, if our ego wants 
credit, and it does, let’s have the ego take 
credit for agreeing instead of disagreeing, for 
constructing instead of destructing, for finish- 
ing instead of destroying. 

This means that, at a gathering of indi- 
viduals in a school faculty or convention 
meeting, the one hundred egos present who 
are listening to the one ego tell his story are 
to drop their hammers and pick up rules, 
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dividers, squares, braces, screws, and a vise. 
Help the leading ego to put things together. 
In that way we will all satisfy that ego within 
us which has to make some sort of a noise. if 
it cannot make a constructive noise it will 
pound out a jarring one. 
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Men blundering about searching for some- 
thing better are always crying out for a 
leader, and when he is revealed to them they 
proceed to crucify him. The only piece of con- 
structive work of which hammer men are capa- 
ble is the building of the cross. 


LEAVES FROM A COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S 
DIARY—(XIl.) 


MARY L, FULKERSON 


Salem, Oregon 


I have been told by people who are the auth- 
orities on such things that experience is a 
good teacher. I want to whisper in your ear, 
friend Diary, that occasionally old Dame Ex- 
perience has “ repeaters ” in her school just the 
same as I have in mine. 

I went over to Balm Grove again today. 
They have a new principal. You will remem- 
ber that I foretold that early in the fall. 
Experience has not done that school board 
much good, I am afraid. The first teacher 
lacked in scholarship and executive ability. The 
new one has both of these qualities, but he 
lacks adaptability, which quality is absolutely 
necessary to the success of a teacher. He has 
been teaching in a high school in which his 
superior officer assigned to him the duty of 
ringing a signal gong for the change of 
classes. He acquired the habit, and evidently 
finds it hard to break. He induced the board 
to install a patent gong in this little two-room 
school by telling them that such a contraption 
is the key to good discipline. I was with him 
two hours this morning. Every twenty min- 
utes he stepped to the side of the room and 
pulled a wire which must have been connected 
with a noise maker in the attic, for a loud 
“Whang! Whang!” followed each pull on 
the wire. 

The first time it occurred I looked around 
for a change of classes, a recess or something 
different from what was being done at the 
time, but nothing happened in that room. So 


I stepped into the primary. room _ to 
see what happened when the “ Whang! 
Whang!” resounded throughout the  build- 


ing. Something did happen in there. The 
primer class nearly jumped out of their shoes. 
They had not become acclimated yet. 

When the morning session was over I asked 
the principal why he used the gong. 

“Oh,” said he, “in the high school where I 
was last year the principal had me do that as 
a signal to all the rooms in the building. It 
sort of systematized the work and helped to 
maintain discipline, so I thought I’d try it here, 
and I find it works splendidly.” 

I had no answer because I needed time to 
consider his answer. One thing is certain and 
that is if any urchin was slyly manufacturing 


a “spit ball” according to the time-honored 
method, when the “ Whang! Whang!” broke 
out, said ball would pass spasmodically down 
said urchin’s throat and never reach the destina- 
tion just above the map of Africa, for which 
it was originally intended. Perhaps the gong 
was a good disciplinarian, but it would give 
me nervous prostration if I were compelled to 
use it in that way. 

It impressed me about the same as the 
drum that is used for marching when all the 
children, except the drummer, are out of step. 

In some small towns the principal of the 
school moves his charges with a drum, a piano, 
and a half-dozen call bells all going at once, and 
every teacher in the building clapping her 
hands and shouting, “Left! Left!” It takes 
me back to childhood when the bees swarmed, 
and the entire family laid hold of and did vio- 
lence to dish pan, wash boiler, soap kettle and 
anything else that would produce a noise when 
beaten with a rolling pin, churn dasher or other 
available stick. The children, too, act much 
as the bees did. 

There is always something for which to be 
thankful. Just now I am thankful that many 
of my school districts can not afford these 
many and varied musical instruments, so their 
pupils go in and out with something akin to 
the similitude of sanity. 

I had just settled myself in the office at noon 
for a perusal of the morning paper while I 
negotiated an acquaintance with my lunch 
basket, when a call came in from Rosewood 
asking me to come out at once. 

“What is the matter?” I asked. (I always 
like to have an inkling of the symptoms so that 
I may make a probable diagnosis of the case 
on the way to the scene of action.) 

“Don’t know. Something is wrong in our 
school. I hope you can find out what it is,” 
was the worried reply. 

Accordingly Paul Bunyan and I lost no time 
in getting on the road leading to Rosewood. 

The teacher greeted me effusively. When 
she told me everything that was on her 
tongue’s end and stopped for breath, I sug- 
gested that she go right on with her work as 
she had planned before my arrival, as I did 
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not want to deprive tlie children of their time 
in recitation. 

She called a seventh grade girl to go to the 
map and point out Buenos Aires. The child 
started up the aisle. The teacher started some- 
thing like this :— 

“That’s right. Go right up there and show 
us. We want to see just where Bucnos Aires 
is. Buenos Aires is an important city in 
South America. We.should know just where 
to find it. Dear me! Hurry up! Don’t take 
all afternoon for a little thing like that! It’s 
right there on the map. Be quick or I'll send 
somebody else. Why! Don’t you know where 
Buenos Aires is? I’m surprised. You should 
have found it long ago. You'll have to study 
your lessons better. I can’t have such work 
as this. I will not stand for it. There it is 
right in front of you. Now you have it. Come 
to your seat. I knew you could do it. Now 
who else wants to show us where Buenos 
Aires is? (Nobody rose to the occasion, not 
even the county superintendent.) What! No- 
body can do it? Take the same lesson to- 
morrow.” 

The children gradually relaxed from the 
nervous tension they had been in and sent 
sly glances in my direction. They evidently 
were ashamed of the poor showing they had 
made and expected me to say something. I 
didn’t. Any army will go down when the bar- 
rage that should be its protection is turned 
upon it. 

I simply wrote “ Hopeless” in my day-book, 
and started for home. 

I met the chairman of the board, who was 
waiting at his front gate for me to appear. 
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“Well,” said he, “what’s the answer?” 

“Teacher talks too much,” said I. 

“ Any way to stop it?” 

“Not when they are as old as she is. She js 
of the type that is like the law of the Medes 
and Persians, which changeth not.” 

“That means a new teacher next year. Glad 
you came out and looked the school over, 
Good-bye.” 

He went into the house and I went on my 
way. 

Coming by the Logan ranch I saw the 
little boys. They stopped me and asked that 
I come in and see their stock. They belong to 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Club and were 
anxious for me to see what they are doing. It 
was a delight to go around with them and see 
their pure bred Poland-China hogs and Jersey 
heifers. I had been there before, but always 
when “Dad” was at home, and he did the 
honors for the ranch. Today he and Mother 
were in the city and the boys had full swing, 
How proud they were as they discussed the 
merits of the different animals! How proud 
I was to listen to their talk! Listening was 
about all that I could do, for hog lore is not 
one of my specialties. They made me feel so 
insignificant because they knew so much that 
was new to me. 

If fate should throw those boys on their 
own resources I am sure they could run a 
stock ranch in a very creditable and business- 
like manner. 

Old Diary, I am not complaining, but when 
I see all the opportunities opening for the 
youth of today, I sometimes wonder if you and 
I have not lived too soon. 


KEEP A-TRYING 


Say, “I will!” and then stick to it— 
That’s the only way to do it. 

Don’t build up awhile and then 
Tear the whole thing down again. 
Fix the goal you wish to gain, 
Then go at it heart and brain, 
And, though clouds shut out the blue, 
Do not dim your purpose true 


With your sighing; 


Stand erect, and like a man 
Know “They can who think they can,” 


Keep a-trying. 


With faith undying; 


Keep a-trying. 


Had Columbus, half seas o’er, 
Turned back to his native shore, 2 
Men would not, today, proclaim { 
Round the world his deathless name. : 
So must we sail on with him 

} Past horizons far and dim, 

Till at least we own the prize 

That belongs to him who tries 


Own the prize that all may win 
Who, with hope, through thick and thin 


—Exchange. 
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Do You Know What It Means 
to Be Free from Worry ? 


Human life would be greatly lengthened were it not for worry about the future. 
Half the illness in this life is caused by worry over things that could be prevented, or that never happen, 


and half the recoveries are postponed by the same cause. 
Worry means lowered vitality, premature old age, reduced efficiency. 


Freedom from worry means just the reverse, and as a result, greatly increases professional success. 
Of all workers, it is most important that the Teacher be free from worry. 
should be banished from the world, and would be, if everyone co-oper- 


Like Sin and Disease, Wor 


ated for mutual benefit and relief, in some similar way to that by which the T. C. U. has banished worry 


for Teachers. 


How the T. C. U. 
Banishes Worry for You 


Pays $50.00 a Month when you 
are totally disabled by accident 
cr confining sickness. 


Pays $11.67 a Week when you are 
quarantined and your salary 
has stopped. 


Pays $25.00 a Month for illness 
that does not confine you to 
the house, but keeps you from 
your work. 

Pays 20 Per Cent increase in 
sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an 
established hospital. 

Pays $333.00 to $1500 for major 
accidents or for accidental 
loss of life. 


Pays Double these benefits for 
travel accidents sustained 
through railway, street car, or 
steamboat wreck. 


Pays Operation benefits in ad- 
dition to other benefits if your 
policy has been in force for 
one year. 


Larger Benefits—Policies issued 
for increased benefits at pro- 
portionately increased premi- 
ums, for those educators re- 
ceiving larger pay-checks. 


These Teachers Have Learned How to Banish Worry 


Miss Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia, 
Mo., wrote: “The peace of mind 
which comes from knowing that 
there is a friendly organization to 
depend on in case of emergency 
is worth more than the cost, even 
though one never has occasion to 
present a claim.” 


Miss May Ventioner, Lenora, 
Okla., wrote: “I think the T. C. U. 
is a great thing for teachers. 
There is nothing to lose, for if you 
are not sick you are winner, and 
if you are, you get pay. I have 
been a member of the T. C. EL 
over two years and I think it’s 
wonderful.’ 


Washington 


J. M. Hammond, Principal 

School, Sandpoint, 
Idaho, wrote: “It is a great feel- 
ing of security to know that if 
sickness or accident overtakes me, 
the T. C. U. at once becomes pay- 
master, affording ample means for 
myself and family until health is 
restored.” 


Miss Ina E. Gittings, Tucson, 
Ariz., wrote: “There is no invest- 
ment so assuring and so reason- 
able as this. The T. C. U. are en- 
tirely friendly and do not try to 
evade their responsibilities.” 


Cut Off and Mail This Worry-Chasing Coupon 


It commits you to no actien. It 
implies nothing except that you 
would be interested in reuding 
our Proposition to Teachers. It 
will be followed by no personal 
solicitation. 

Just fill out, cut off and mail 
the coupon on the right. We shail 
then mail you full particulars of 
how we protect Teachers. Please 
do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


441 T.C. U. BUILDI?.G 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


-Free Information Coupen- — 
TO THE T. C. U., 

441 T. C. U, Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me 


the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Name 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 
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CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPELLING —(VI.) 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


In the last number we discussed general 
methods of teaching, which aimed to overcome 
indifference on the part of the pupil; to arouse 
initiative; to secure co-operation; and to de- 
velop the power of associating structure 
and meaning in the study of words. 

Before studying specific methods and the 
devices which give variety of approach to the 
subject, we must clearly conceive the content 
of the subject studied. To this end, we must 
again state our aim, our objective. 

The end and aim of spelling is to enable the 
student to write correctly the words required 
in his own vocabulary, or in his own experi- 
ence; and to master at once any new word re- 
quired in his increasing vocabulary, spoken or 
written. 

This complete mastery of words, assisted by 
spelling, must include the ready recognition of 
new words in reading, and the ultimate under- 
standing of these words, at least so far as 
the dictionary can supply that need. 

How shall we measure the progress of our 
students, and test our own work? Not by 
merely counting the words which the student 
can-spell at the moment, but by knowing and 
testing his mastery of principles; his quick and 
sure recognition of the laws which apply to 
each new word; his ready discernment of his 
own error, and the cause of the error; his zeal 
to overcome the difficulty. 

These are fundamental tests. These provide 
measuring sticks by which we may come near 
computing the student’s progress. One essein- 
tial factor is the student’s joy in his work, and 
his eagerness to master and to make his own 
another new. word. This assures growth. 

The selection of material, then, must be 
guided, first, by the habits of language, which 
reveal the types of words required used, and 
the behavior of the letters and the letter-groups, 
which combine to represent spoken words. The 
material must also provide for recognition of 
the meaning of words, and the manner in 
which this meaning is changed by modifying 
the form of the words. 

In the rough, then, our material must include 
words which will amply illustrate these facts, 
making the pupil familiar with the various 
types of words which he will encounter, and 
will need to use. 

Many words will illustrate merely the com- 
mon habits of the language, which in daily use 
become more or jess familiar. This is likewise 
true of a certain fundamental vocabulary which 
must be used over and over, and, therefore, is 
sure to be learned so far as repetition alone 
can help. Types of these regular habits of the 
language, and these frequently recurring 


THE SELECTION OF MATERIAL 


words, should nevertheless abound in _ the 
selected vocabulary. 

It is also clear that eccentricities of the lan. 
guage resulting in words which vary from the 
ordinary type, must come to the attention of 
the pupil, as his natural habit would be to 
bring these words into conformity, if possible. 
If thereby he misspells, he must correct the 
tendency and master the variant. He will be 
vastly helped by a thoughtful study of the 
meaning in every case. Furthermore, the asso- 
ciation of meaning with form and sound will 
always strengthen his memory of the word, 
thus saving both time and effort. 

The mistakes reported by teachers of spell- 
ing ought to indicate to us the types of words 
which must necessarily be found in spelling 
vocabularies. Some of the mistakes have their 
origin in the habit of the pupil’s mind, and the 
correction will come through the teacher's 
method. But, so far as the difficulty lies in 
the word itself, the spelling vocabulary must 
present groups of words which will centre the 
attention upon these types, while the teacher 
must provide constructive methods for over- 
coming the difficulty. 

In the recitation of stumbling blocks, we 
have already pointed out the types of words 
which present difficulty. It is evident that 
words belonging to these groups must be in- 
cluded in the vocabulary presented for study; 
otherwise the training is not directed to secur- 
ing the needed strength and skill. The stum- 
bling blocks have already been listed. 

The Order of Selection. We often hear it 
said that we must select essential words first, 
in teaching spelling. Lists of the commonest 
words have been constructed on this basis. The 
theory is right, so far as it goes, although it 
does not cover the entire ground. 

We need to define properly the meaning of 
essential. Let us remind ourselves once more 
that the method of approach differs in the dif- 
ferent stages of teaching spelling. 

When spelling is an adjunct to reading, the 
essential words are those oftenest met in the 
reading vocabulary, and a limited vocabulary 
at that. As the child progresses toward inde- 
pendence, these words should be grouped to 
show likeness or difference. Some variants 
should be learned as individuals—recognized as 
wholes in the beginning—and later spelled. 
Others will soon be gathered into groups, 
according to structure, in which it may 
be that the initial letters only differ. This 
habit of comparing, gathering together, and 
separating, is an essential habit to be de- 
veloped in the mastery of words. The groups 
are therefore essential. 
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A vocabulary, or spelling list, which streng- 
thens this habit of comparison and contrast 
is, therefore, a reasonable one, at every stage. 
No “list of words most commonly used” pro- 
vides enough examples for the development of 
this power, as any student who studies such 
lists will readily discover. We must freely use 
in training the means which will rapidly de- 
velop power, and must seize upon the word 
which helps for the moment, in illustration, 
even if its use is not immediately accepted in 
the written vocabulary. If it contributes to 
power, it has done its work for the time 
being. Words required to illustrate principles 
or customs are essential. 

Words, Old and New; Familiar and Un- 
familiar. The mastery of the word, as has 
been said before, is not instantaneous, 
except in an extremely vivid experience. It is 
first introduced, then gradually mastered, and 
at last unconsciously used as needed, without 
effort. After introduction, then, the word must 
be repeated again and again, becoming more 
and more familiar. The vocabulary is like a 
rope which must be spliced. In other words, 
we must introduce into nearly every lesson 
new words, which will eventually become part 
of the working vocabulary. 

This is necessary not merely for the immediate 
vocabulary, but to assure right activities when 
confrenting a new word. There must be con- 
stant practice in learning how to analyze and 


- how to assimilate a new word met in reading 


or in conversation. Therefore, the spelling 
material must contain new words to _ be 
thoughtfully studied at first sight, and gradu- 
ally mastered by the student; it must also use 
words which recall the principles needing 
review. Words new and words familiar are 
needed. 

The content cannot be merely miscellaneous 
word lists. To the student confronted by the 
spelling book, the content of study ordinarily 
assumes the appearance of mere lists of sepa- 
rate words. “Tall chimneys of words, page 
after page,” someone has said in commenting 
upon the unvarying monotony of the spelling 
book. Most of us remember lessons in that 
form, and the tense effort to memorize word 
after word. ; 

The word must always be related to its 
environment and its use. It belongs in the 
sentence, to express thought. It is alive, use- 
ful, interesting, when it is going about its 
business. In a separate list it loses its identity, 
except to the mature and experienced mind. 
The words of the selected material, then, even 
if presented in tall chimneys, must be made 
alive in the lessons. They must be used in 
sentences which, to be most useful, must be 
the pupil’s own. Illustrative sentences may be 
presented by the teacher, or the text, or the 
dictionary ; but unless the word appears in 
Constructive exercises which the pupil himself 
creates, it will not become a live and working 
factor in his vocabulary. 
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Words, then, should be presented, as far as 
possible, in typical groups, illustrating basic 
principles, or variation from these principles or 
customs; and the teaching vocabulary must 
afford illustration of these types. The struc- 
ture of these groups should always be noted. 
Such thoughtful study enables the student to 
master great groups of words which follow the 
ordinary habits of the language. The unusual 
variation is then readily challenged and mas- 
tered as an exception. This gives life and 
interest to the study of spelling. 

A word must be said here concerning the 
wastefulness of the study of separate selected 
words in miscellaneous lists, without regard to 
the behavior of the language, or the meaning 
of the word. Nothing could be more wasteful, 
no matter how essential the single word may 
be to the student’s vocabulary. 

Any boy will tell us that if he is sent to 
bring wood from the woodshed, it is wise for 
him to bring an armful or a basketful at a time, 
rather than to bring one stick only. Instinctively, 
he knows that the one-stick-at-a-time method 
involves a fearful waste of energy and time. 
This waste is one of the serious drawbacks in 
the ordinary teaching of spelling. It can be 
prevented only by the thoughtful selection of 
words, which gives attention to their working 
habits in the language, and brings into the 
foreground either the form, or sound, or mean- 
ing, or use, or the structure of words. 

Furthermore, the habit of thinking about 
words will be developed by such an approach 
to the vocabulary; and thought is absolutely 
essential to continued progress in_ spelling. 
Power is cumulative, and our aim is to develop 
power and skill in the student, while he is at 
work. 

A prescribed spelling list is safe only when 
it is treated as a foundation, not as a limit; 
and when the method of instruction follows 
the laws which have been discussed above. 
But the laws of free speech and free expres- 
sion are antagonistic to the proposition that a 
person can build his writing vocabulary en- 
tirely from any average list. 

In ali writing, words appear in sentences. 
It is true that some words from these mini- 
mum lists may be required, in any letter, in 
ordinary writing, by anybody; but it is not 
within the bounds of imagination to believe 
that any complete vocabulary of writing can 
be constructed out of these words, which have 
been most frequently used by everyone. In no 
single letter or article used in the various in- 
vestigations of vocabularies can this have been 
true. Personal habit of thought, local environ- 
ment, the particular thing being written about 
—a'l these determine the sentence in which the 
words from the minimtim list are supposed to 
appear. 

It must follow, then, that just so far as any 
vocabulary is individual, personal, adjusted to 
circumstance or to immediate need, it must 
vary from the average list in content. The 
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theory of the “proved minimum list” is ex- 
cellent, so far as it goes; it proposes to master 
by sight the particular words of the list, nam- 
ing the letters thereof in order. But this is 
only a part, and not the whole, of learning to 
spell. 


What, then, shall the pupil do if he is learn- 
ing to spell on the theory that he must be 
taught every word which he is likely to use 
in the future? Of course, he must either mis- 
spell words which he has not been taught; or 
guess at them with the likelihood of mis- 
spelling; or he must be so taught as to develop 
power over any new word which he needs to 
use, 
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This last achievement may be secured with 
any vocabulary in the case of the brilliant 
teacher, but the grave danger is that teachers 
who have given little thought to the subject 
will accept the theory of the minimum list as 
adequate; and this, not because their vision is 
necessarily limited, but because they have 
great faith in their leaders and follow their 
prescriptions. They do not realize that by thus 
blindly following, by thus accepting a fixed and 
narrow training, they deprive their pupils of 
the power required for mastery of the varied, 
personal, and free vocabulary. Yet this, let us 
remember, should be the birthright of the 
children of America, 


REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check sotably impertant and 


progressive movements.] 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


THE CONTINUATION SCHOOLS OF MASSACHU- 


SETTS 

The Massachusetts Child Labor Committee 
has just completed a study of the Continua- 
tion Schools of the state which gives an especi- 
ally clear and complete description of the his- 
tory and work of this new type of school. The 
continuation school is, as its name implies, a 
continuing of education into the working life 
of the child. It is the bridge whereby children 
are helped to pass safely from the full-time 
school of childhood to the full-time work of 
adulthood. It is also a social agency co- 
ordinating the three factors of the child’s 
environment—school, home and work. 

Preparations for establishing a continuation 
school were made in 1909 by the School Com- 
mittee of Boston, and in 1910 classes were 
formed for children employed in three of the 
leading industries. In 1913 the Legislature 
passed a Continuation School Act which gave 
permission to the school committees to estab- 
lish continuation schools for working children 
of fourteen and fifteen, and with the approval 
of the State Board of Education, to make these 
schools compulsory. 

After September, 1914, all the children under 
sixteen who were working in Boston, the only 
city which took advantage of the act, were 
obliged to attend the continuation school. By 
the law of 1919 Massachusetts extended the 
compulsory continuation school to all towns 
and cities having within a calendar year two 
hundred different children between fourteen 
and sixteen employed for at least six hours 
a day. Every child in such a town must at- 
tend the school four hours each week while 
employed and twenty hours a week when not 
at work, unless he returns to regular day 
school. The four hours of instruction are to be 
taken from the regular working time and 
divided equally between academic and shop 
work. At present there are forty-eight schools 


in the state with 21,031 pupils, 


MASSACHUSETTS THIRD 


STUDIES 


Massachusetts ranked third for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1923, being exceeded only by New 
York and Pennsylvania in the number of voca- 
tional pupils enrolled, according to Harry L. 
Fidler, vice-chairman of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

During 1922-1923 there were 185 vocational 
schools in Massachusetts receiving federal aid. 
This was split into 20 agricultural schools, 
116 trade and industrial schools and 49 schools 
for home economics. 

In agricultural schools, 794 pupils were en- 
rolled, 34,520 in trade and industrial, and 
20,995 in the study of home economics. There 
were 1,646 teachers employed. 

The expenditure of state and local funds 
exceeded the federal requirement by eleven 
times. The total amount expended on Massa- 
chusetts vocational schools last year was 
$1,776,118.74. Of this, $154,760.07 was federal. 


IN VOCATIONAL 


EVERY TEACHER PROFESSIONAL 


This is the goal of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association. A professional teacher 
is one who is interested in her profession as 
well as in her “job”; who helps to raise and 
maintain the standards and to improve the 
conditions of school service. Standards ot 
preparation and pay, and systems of support 
and control of schools don’t just happen t9 
exist. School laws affecting almost every 
phase of teaching work don’t come like rain. 
The overhead that makes teaching a profession 
is the product of earnest and persistent effort. 
Group benefit demands group service. Every 
teacher receives benefit from others’ service 
to the profession and should contribute to 
others’ benefit. Not each for each, but each 
for all and all for each is the professional 
spirit, 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS. 


The importance of junior banking as it is 
carried on through the various forms of school 
savings is becoming more and more apparent 
to all who have given the subject considera- 
tion. The law of Massachusetts declares it to 
be the duty of all instructors to teach industry 
and frugality, but the subject has not received 
the attention it deserves because of the lack 
of appreciation of its importance by school 
committees and on account of the amount of 
detail involved in effectively carrying it on. 
Principals and teachers naturally feel that they 
should not be expected to take on the addi- 
tional work involved in conducting a banking 
business in the schoolroom,and banks are too 
often influenced by the fact that the cost of 
the clerical work required to properly account 
for the large number of small deposits re- 
ceived is a great deal more than any profit that 
can be realized from the business for some 
time to come. 

The conclusive argument in favor of school 
savings is that it is clear public duty, both on 
the part of the bank and of the school 
authorities. This applies with particular force to 
the mutual savings bank which is authorized 
and operated for no other purpose than to 
encourage the habits of thrift and wise finan- 


JOSEPH SOLIDAY 
President, Franklin Savings Bank, Boston 


cial management on the part of the individual 
citizen. The mental training furnished by the 
schools will be of little value to our future 
citizens unless in some way they acquire the 
practical knowledge and ability necessary to 
enable them to wisely manage their individual 
affairs. Experience has shown that school 
pupils will respond enthusiastically to an appeal 
to save money, if the machinery is provided 
and the teaching force shows the proper in- 
terest and desire to co-operate. The rapidity 
with which the trifling sums deposited from 
week to week reach a substantial total fur- 
nishes a striking object lesson to the child, and 
convinces him of, the practical possibility of 
accumulating a worthwhile amount by sys- 
tematic saving more conclusively than any 
theoretical argument could possibly do. 

There can be no doubt that this form of use- 
ful public service will be greatly extended just 
as soon as members of school committees and 
bankers become more fully awake to its im- 
portance. 

The lessons impressed upon the minds of chil- 
dren and the habits formed during impression- 
able school age will largely determine the 
character of our future citizenship. 


| decisive are its many superiorities. 


every typist. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


THE NEW QUIET 12 


In School and Office 


T= latest Remington model is repeating in the school- 
| room the extraordinary success it has won in the busi- 
| ness world. In half a century of typewriter history no 

other machine has so quickly won the hand and heart of teachers and students—so 


Its natural touch, its light action, and its exceptional responsiveness are a revela- 
tion in swift and easy operation. And the beauty of its work is a source of prideto ff 


Send to us for our booklet, “What Some of America’s Leading Schools Say About the 
Remington Quiet Twelve.” The testimony of these leading commercial educators is so 
convincing that it leaves nothing more to be said. 


(Branches Everywhere) 


REMINGTON 


TRIUMPHS 


374 Broadway, New York 


STANDARD SINCE THE INVENTION 
OF THE WRITING MACHINE 
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SALARIES THEN AND NOW. 

Dear Dr. Winship: Recently I came upon some old 
business records of my grandfather Estabrook, who was a 
grocer in the town of Brookville, near Dayton, Ohio, a 
century ago. The items therein throw some light upon 
the question as to whether or not the compensation of 
teachers has been increased, an assertion that I as an 
economist do not believe, notwithstanding all the propa- 
ganda to this effect. 

In 1830 my grandfather sent a man and boy down the 
Miami and the Ohio and “the Mississippi to New Orleans 
with a raft load of pork. The men were gone seven 
weeks. They sold the pork for three cents a pound, which 
‘was just twice what it cost the dealer in Ohio. The man 
was paid fifty dollars for his seven weeks’ trip, and had 
been allowed all the pork and corn meal that he might 
need going and coming, while the boy of seventeen years 
was allowed twenty dollars and food. 

At this time, in Ohio, turkeys were worth twenty-five 
cents a pair dressed; and a seventy-five-pound deer brought 
seventy-five cents. Gold and silver were the only money 
in circulation. 

Standard wages paid on the clearings in cash were 
twenty-five cents a day by the day, living at home and 
not on the farm or in the store. A man boarded earned 
a dollar a week. 

It happens that at the same time my grandfather Jesse 
Chancellor in the neighboring village of New Carlisle 
was school commissioner in the county. The public school 
teachers were getting, not a mere dollar a week, by no 
means, but $3 dollars a week and $10 a month, or in some 
cases $12. They were buying the lands roundabout for 
from 75 cents to $1.25 an acre, exactly the same lands 
that today are worth from $150 to $300 an acre. 

At this time lawyers were getting, the best of them, 
from $3 to $10 for appearing in court on a case. A suc- 
cessful lawyer might make $300 to $600 a year. A suc- 
cessful teacher took in $50 or $60 a year in cash and got 
his room and board free. All the money that he earned 
might be used to buy lands except the small amount re- 
quired for clothes, which were worth only so much a yard, 
for the labor of women in making up suits of cloths did 
not come to a dollar a suit. Cloth cost from a dollar a 
yard up. A good man teacher could buy in three years a 
large farm. How long would it take a good man teacher 
in Ohio now to save enough money to buy a farm? 

We are dizzy with the figures about this matter. We 
are misled by increase in the numbers assigned. 

Let us change the scene. The salaries of city school 
superintendents have a particular interest to me. The 
present figures do seem attractive. There are men gettinz 
$4,000 a year for superintending the schools of cities of 
only 10,000 or 15,000 persons. Some large cities are pay- 


~ing as much as $10,000, even $12,000 a year. One Okh- 


homa city is paying the superintendent $13,000 a year, and 
Chicago is paying $15,000. 

Not long ago a school superintendent whom I have long 
known said: “I got $3,000 a year, ten years ago, and saved 
$500. I got $6,000 last year and saved $300. That $300 
will not buy even a third as much as the $500 bought ten 
years ago.” 

This morning I paid fifty cents for a watch crystal for 
a silver watch that I use outdoors in rough work and in 
sport. I well remember when I could get a watch crystal 
for that same watch for ten cents. 

It happens to be part of my business to know the prices 
of houses in this city. I find that old houses selling for 
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$6,000 were in fact built for about $1,800 or $2,000 twenty 

or twenty-five years ago. 

The brick house that my grandfather Francis Est. 
brook built in Dayton in 1840 is still standing and in yg 
for the work of the City Charities Association, which in 
itself testifies to its substantial qualities. It contains tea 
large rooms, has an attic and a cellar. This house ha 
changed hands three times. We sold it in 1884. I hap. 
pen to know what it cost in 1840, and for what prices } 
has since been sold. To an extent, it could be duplicated 
now in Dayton for $20,000 and not a dollar less. This 
building contains 45,000 cubic feet above the foundatio, 
walls. The duplication of it would necessarily not jp. 
clude the use of walnut and oak for timbering and of 
walnut for the interior woodwork. Distinctly inferior 
woods must be used. Yet this house cost only $2,000 t 
build. 

In 1760 the thirteen colonies that became the United 
States had $6,000,000 gold and slightly more than $1,000. 
000 silver. Of the gold, Mrs. Martha Washington had 
$250,000, the largest hoard in the New World, accumu. 
lated by her first husband in the foreign trade. The 
population then was about 1,600,000 persons. In 1800 the 
gold supply in the United States was $18,000,000, and the 
silver about $3,000,000. The population then was about 
5,000,000. Now it might be supposed that even a sixth 
grade boy could figure out that the per capita of real 
money in 1760 was $4%, and in 1800 was only $4. We 
had pinching hard times from 1775 on till past 1800, be- 
cause population grew much faster than the only supply of 
money. There was terrific pressure to reduce prices in- 
cluding wages. 

We now have over $5,000,000,000 of gold and more 
silver, which however is in the main demonetized, fortu- 
nately for us all. The result is that we have about $7 
of real money per capita. This is ten times as much as 
in 1760, twelve times as much as in 1800, eight times as 
much as in 1840. What with modern credits and this vast 
increase of gold, the wonder is that prices are not ever 
higher in the terms of money than they are. 

Yet so little is this relationship understandable by the 
people that one bank in a large city is advertising this: 
“Deposit here where a dollar is always one hundred cents.” 

Many a man thinks that money is always the same. 

I might cite a city that had 25,000 population in 1875. 
Then the city school superintendent was paid $2,000 a year. 
He was a capital man, nationally known. 

This city now has seven times that population, and pay3 
its city school superintendent in figures four times as much, 
and the world in general thinks that the salary of the city 
school superintendent has been raised. 

The contrary is true. The salary has been lowered. In 
1875 a kitchen helper got in that city $10 a month. To- 
day, not so good a kitchen worker can be secured, at th 
wages of $60 a month, and not a dollar less. The family 
affairs of a city school superintendent are of such a char- 
acter that it is almost necessary to employ kitchen help. 

Then a very good house could be rented for $1 4 
month. The same house would rent today, if kept in fair 
repair, for $75 a month. 

The city school superintendent who had a city of 25,0 
had less work than one who has now a city of 175,00. 
Mere increase of work would properly call for $4 
there. But with the difference in the purchasing powe 
of money, the salary should be at the least $12,000. 

There is a city that in 1900 was paying as the highest 
salary to women elementary teachers $600 a year. The 
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-amount has an unpleasant sound. But consider that in 
1900 the best boarding house in that city charged $8 a 
week for room, board and laundry! In this same city ia 
New Jersey, teachers are now paying $6 a week for their 
-sooms alone, and $8 a week for their board, and they 
either do their own laundry work or send it out at $2 a 
week, more or less. Their salaries sound well; the maxi- 
mum in the elementary schools is $1,400 a year. A teacher 
who saved $100 a year in 1900 did well, and can, if she has 
still survived, now save perhaps another $100 a year; but 
the present $100 is really only $40 as compared with the 
1900 sum. 

In an Ohio college the full professorships in 1913 paid 
-$1,800. The salary has been increased to $3,200; and con- 
gratulations are being received by the professors from all 
parts of the land. In 1913 a house renting at $17 a month 
had cost the owner $2,200. It was a good house. This 
same house is now renting at $65 a month, and the owne- 
asks $11,000 for it. Then professors who had a little out- 
side income could employ servants for $16 a month. Now 
servants cost there $60 a month, and can scarcely be had 
even so. The result is that the wives of the faculty mem- 
bers have become household drudges. The truth is that 
$8,200 is not a sufficient increase to make up for the dif- 
ference in the purchasing power of money. 

We are not going back to normalcy in respect to the 
1884 purchasing power of money, the highest between the 
discovery of gold in California and the present time. We 
are not going back to the normalcy of 1800, when gold 
had the highest purchasing power since early colonial days. 

The social disequilibration resultant from the vast 
changes due to many causes of which the World War was 
itself both result and cause is in part financial and eco- 
‘nomic. The important thing. for teachers to know and 
understand is that the professional classes, especially 
preachers and teachers, have been victimized more thaa 
any other classes by these changes. 

We need better schools, better colleges, better teaching. 
better books for youth. We cannot get them so long as this 
wage situation is turned against the teachers. In part, the 
fault is in the ignorance of economic history on the part 
of teachers themselves. 

I heard a professor say a few days ago that he regarded 
“the $8,000 now paid at Yale as truly wonderful. But $8,000 
in New Haven now is not one whit better than $3,000 was 
in 1880. My own descendants are the descendants of three 
generations of Yale graduates, and I happen to know 
fairly well the costs at Yale at various periods. 

A New England college has recently given out that its 
average student spends $1,500. I do not believe that this 
is in purchasing power any more than the average $600 
that was spent by my own classmates in Amherst thirty- 
five years ago. 

All this applies equally well perhaps to writers on sal- 
aries for periodicals, especially newspapers. Fortunately, 
book writers on royalties are benefiting by higher pric>s 
for books. Artists also are doing better, as are archi- 
tects. The main pressure has come upon teachers and 
preachers. 

Yours very respectfully, 
William E. Chancellor. 


Enough milk is produced in the United States in a year 
to give each person in the country about 920 pounds. 


Dear Mr. Editor: I noted with great interest the an- 
founcement in your issue of January 17, of the election of 
William McAndrew as superintendent of public schools in 
Chicago, and your fine comments on his personality and 
Qualifications. It seems to me that he deserves to be called 
“The apostle of Happiness” in public school work. 

In his administration of schools in New York, as princi- 
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SUMMER SESSION 
Cleveland School of Education and 


Western Reserve University 
JUNE 23rd—AUGUST Ist 


A wide variety of content courses in the 
standard collegiate subjects and an un- 
usual selection of professional courses for 
school teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators will be offered. Courses yield col- 
legiate credit toward the Bachelor’s degree 
and graduate credit toward the -Master’s 
degree. 


Why Cleveland Is an Ideal Centre for 
Summer Study: 


All library, laboratory and other facilities 
of both institutions are at the disposal of 
the student. 

A demonstration school containing all 
grades from kindergarten through the 
junior high school is in continuous session 
and is open to all students. 


Frequent opportunities are offered for ex- 
cursions to points of interest in Cleveland 
and on the Great Lakes. 


Unusual facilities of a recreational nature 
are found within the city of Cleveland. 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 
Cleveland School of Education Building, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


pal and superintendent, he constantly emphasized the idea 
of happiness. The first day of the school year, instead 
of the Jast day, was made most joyous. The principal sit- 
ting in his office, was to be the one to whom the boys and 
girls were to be sent for commendation rather than re- 
proof, to be greeted with a smile rather than with a frown. 
His article in the January number of The World’s Work 
under the title of “The Pursuit of Happiness” is a splen- 
did illustration of his spirit and purpose in respect to this 
idea. 
W. H. Hall. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


A million dollars a day for coffee in the United States, 
and a million dollars a week for chewing gum and there is 
no appreciable protest. 

THAT CATHOLIC DOLLAR BILL. 

The United States dollar bill issued in 1917 is so start- 
ling in its various church emblems that it has caused much 
comment. William G. McAdoo has answered the criticisms 
of his administration as treasurer of the United States for 
issuing it by saying that the design was first used in 1863 
in President Lincoln's administration, and re-issued by him 
in 1917. 

There is so much sensitiveness, suspicion and prejudice 
in the atmosphere that one can but wonder why Mr. Mc- 
Adoo resurrected it. There are troubles enough in these 
hectic times without needlessly bidding for prejudices. 


A French chemist has propelled an automobile sixty 
miles with the gas generated from twenty-five cents’ worth 
of charcoal. 
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READER FOR NEW AMERICANS. Book One and 
Book Two. By John A. Long, district superintendent of 
schools, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book Com- 
pany. 

One of the most prominent. features of the educational 
advance through book making is the adapting of sets of 

readers to every variety of need. The day when any basal 
series could meet all needs has gone forever. Mr. Long, 
of the Chicago supervising staff, and his publishers fully 
realize that teaching adults to speak, read, and write English 
is entirely different from teaching English-speaking chil- 
dren who have heard nothing but fairly good English since 

’ they were born. It was absurd to have an adult read: “The 
cat sees the rat,” “The bird flies,’ and yet many of the 
sentences for the adult to read were much more absurd. 

The adult has adult interests, needs to read what he would 
like to know how to read. Every sentence must be pre- 
sented from the adult standpoint. 

Reading lessons for adults must advance by leaps and 
bounds.. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart gives samples of good pen- 
manship acquired by an illiterate in a few weeks, sometimes 
in a few days. Mrs. Stewart’s great service through her 
illiteracy campaign is the revelation of the speed possible 
in adult learning. 

Illiteracy does not necessarily mean ignorance. These 
men and women have already organized their interests and 
experiences and only need to recognize and use the words 
that harness their thinking for action. 

Mr. Long makes a notable contribution when he ap- 
proaches the adult student’s study first through experiences 
and observations which gather closely about the individual 
and the home and rapidly advances the Reading Lessons to 
experiences and observations of the larger community. 

The adult needs to have special care in the mastery of 
the mechanics of reading. It is not a matter of a special 
method, but rather of the mastery of the mechanics of read- 
ing, for he already has the ability to follow the thought 
more readily than the words. 

Mr. Long demonstrates skill in selecting lessons that meet 
adult thought. It is highly satisfactory to find an author 


who so clearly appreciates what he needs to do as does Mr. 
Long. 


A LITERARY AND HISTORICAL ATLAS OF EUR- 
OPE. By J. G. Bartholomew, LL.D. 96 pages of Col- 
ored Maps. 32 pages of Line Maps. Index and Gazetteer. 
Cloth. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

J. M. Dent and Sons of London are issuing innumer- 
able handy and highly valuable books, 4 by 6 inches, in 
Everyman’s Library, edited by Ernest Rhys. We know of 
no rival to this latest volume of “Everyman’s Library,” 
which covers the geography of Europe, mapped out not only 
to define the frontiers and countries, but to illustrate history 
and literature—especially English literature. 


WAYS TO BETTER ENGLISH. Brief Course. By 
Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia University, and Isabel Mc- 
Kinney, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Columbus, San Francisco: Ginn and Company. 

What chemical revelations were to “The Riddle of the 

Rhine” in war and are to prosperity and comfort in after- 

war peace the better learning of good and effective writing 


of English is to success in business and to the evolution of 
attractive literature. 

Nothing promotes universal democracy so much as uni- 
versal appreciation of the difference between bad and good, 
good and better, better and best in writing personally or 
professionally. 

Aristocracy is inevitable so long as there is a broad gulf 
between those who know and enjoy correct English and 
those who do not. 

No one is Americanized until he distinguishes the rela- 
tive values of what comes to him in English print. The 
teacher of English is the best Americanization agency. 

Good speech in the class in English that does not elimi- 
nate faulty English in other recitations is not acceptable 
teaching of English. To mark the English of children only 
in the English class is both tragedy and comedy. The value 
of English teaching can only be evaluated by the child’s 
English when out of the English class. 

Dr. Thomas H. Briggs is right when he says that good 
English is taught only when a child recognizes that he must 
be his own teacher of English, until he is at all times 
criticising his own English. 

One of the refreshing features of “Ways to Better Eas. 
lish” is the introduction of new “Intelligence Tests” to 
good English by measuring its sincerity and interest as 
well as its accuracy and clearness. 


SPANISH LITERATURE: A PRIMER. By James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, F. B. A. Cloth. 140 pages. Price, 
$1.20. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch. 

The Oxford University Press, which publishes Saints- 
bury’s Primer of French Literature and Snell's Primer of 
Italian Literature, has induced the foremost authority on 
Spanish Literature in the English-speaking world to pre- 
pare a similar brief account of the glories of Spanish let- 
ters. Dr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly has been Gilmour Professor 
of Spanish in the University of Liverpool, and is now 
Cervantes Professor of Spanish in the University of Lon- 
don. His life of Cervantes is the authoritative work on 
Cervantes in English. His History of Spanish Literature 
is the best book of its kind in English, and in its French 
and Spanish versions (both translated by the author) has 
won further fame on the Continent, the Spanish version 
being officially adopted for use in Spain, a great honor. 
Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Bibliography of Spanish Litera- 
ture (in French) is likewise a work of unquestioned 
authority and usefulness. 

The “Primer,” now published, is an attempt to bring 
within smaller compass the splendid story of Spanish 
literary achievement. The task of condensation involved 
is a heavy one, which the author has accomplished with 
good judgment and a careful hand, and without sacrifice 
of essential detail nor of authority. Naturally the relative 
importance assigned to all the writers mentioned will not 
satisfy all specialists in Spanish; some will undoubtedly 
wish that more (or less) attention had been given to this, 
that, or the other book or author. On the whole, howeve-, 
a reasonable balance seems to have been maintained. 

A valuable feature of the volume is the bibliographical 
material that follows each chapter. Editions are indi- 
cated, with exact references to the text, and books of ref- 
erence are also occasionally included. An index is pro- 
vided. 

A few misprints (in addition to the rather irritating 
utter lack of consistency in the use of the graphic accent) 
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have been noted: “moi” for “mio,” p. 2; “Kalilah and 
Dinnah,” p. 6, gives the impression that two works are 
involved; “Joan” for “Juan,” p. 35. “Adumbrated,” p. 
54, might well be replaced by some word of more common 
use. These are minor matters, however; the book will 
undoubtedly be so popular both in Great : Britain and 
America that further editions will be required, affording 
gn opportunity to correct the annoying lack of proper 
accentuation of names and titles. 


RX THE LIFE ATOM: KEY TO NATURE. By Calvin 
Samuel Page. Illustrated. Chicago: Science Publishing 
Company. 
Mr. Page, author of “Science Physical Phenomena, 

has in this book given New Direct Explanations of Radio, 

Gravitation, Magnetism, Electricity, Light, Sound, Nervous 

Force, Molecule, Refuting Einstein's Relativity Confirma- 

tions, Using New Discoveries of the Earth, Mercury, 

Moon, Volcanoes, etc. 

The author says: “I am compelled to voice my gratitude 
to Divine Providence that I have been permitted to dis- 
cover the exceedingly beneficent atomic matter RX.” 

Mr. Page has limitless confidence that he has discovered 
something more wonderful than the electron or anything 
else in the realm of science in “The Life Atom,” which he 
calls “RX” (Rex). It is interesting to follow his vigorous 
demolition of all the scientific theories of radio, gravita- 
tion, magnetism, electricity, light, heat, sound, nervous 
force, etc., refuting Einstein’s latest theories. 

Far be it from us to pass any judgment or even make a 
guess as to the value of his theories, but we are sure that 
if there be any virtue in his heroic claims they will ulti- 
mately be accepted, but when a man of Colonel William 
Jennings Bryan’s fame as a “progressive” hurls the whoje 
force of his emotional oratory against the revelations of 
the most famous scientists we fear Mr. Page has assumed 
great responsibility when he attempts to teach the world 
the most radical theory ever launched against accepted 
scientific beliefs. 

We have enjoyed reading Mr. Page’s ardent belief that 
his studies of near forty years have led to a discovery of 
the “Rex” atom, which if he is right in interpretation of 
its place in the functioning of the universe will place him 
above Newton and every other contributor to the theories 
of science. 


ACTUAL BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. By P. 
H. Deffendall, St. Louis. Cloth. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

The writing of good business letters is one of the best 
paid of all office tasks. The correspondent is usually 
better paid than the bookkeeper, the stenographer, the bilt- 
ing clerk, the time clerk, or the cashier. 

So important is the work of the writer of letters that 
in most small concerns the proprietor himself does it. In 
most businesses only the salesman and the auditor rival the 
correspondent on the payroll; and when the owner of a 
business writes his own letters the ability to write good 
ones becomes one of his most valuable accomplishments, 
whether measured by his pride in his work or by the result 
in dollars. 

So important is good business letter writing that many 
engage in it as a business, producing and selling to others 
letters that will increase the volume of their trade. So 
great is the inability of many men to express themselves 
clearly on paper that there is not to be found any large 
‘city without its firms of letter-writing experts. The field 
of employment for the commercial correspondent is very 
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large, and the pay of the efficient master of this art is in 
Proportion to its importance. 

Because of the great personal value to the student of the 
letter of application, Mr. Deffendall treats it in its logical 
place as the subject is developed and then at the end of the 
book. 

The special businesses from which the letters have been 
taken are hardware, dry goods, labels, paper products, auto- 
mobile tires, and collections; but the transactions discussed 
are almost without exception common to all businesses. 

Starting upon the theory that every sentence must be 
simple and easy to understand, he shows how this simplicity 
will produce force, emphasis, and the sales quality. 

It is quite significant that business letter writing re- 
ceives much more attention than heretofore; indeed, the 
lessons in English have a salesmanship flavor, which means 
that the school must sell itself to the business public. 


ACTION POEMS AND PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By 
Nora Archibald Smith. Illustrations by Anne Merriam 
Peck. Cloth. 178 pages. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 

Miss Nora Archibald Smith, sister of the late Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, has much of the literary charm of her 
sister, has written many captivating books for children, 
and this is one of her greatest successes. It is literally full 
of suggestions for getting up the sort of plays that young 
folks like, and, better still, it gives full material, both text 
and directions, within covers. 

This, however, is not the usual type of play with in- 
dividual acting parts; instead it is so prepared that no time 
may be lost while the performers are memorizing lines. 
The story in each one of these action poems is given by 
a reader, who may be provided with the manuscript, and 
thus the performers have only to obtain their costumes and 
be rehearsed for a series of tableaux. The scenes them- 
selves can either be given in full view upon the stage, or 
treated as shadow pictures. The author, in addition to 
being a skilled writer of children’s stories and verses, has 
had wide experience with young people in dramatic work. 
Her book is born of a knowledge of this particular field, 
and the need constantly encountered for entertainments for 
special occasions where the time is brief. 

The material includes a dozen or more plays and 
pantomimes, some of them dramatizations in verse of old 
fairy-tales, as “Bluebeard,” “Briar Rose,” “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” etc., and others novel fantasies on Mother 
Goose Rhymes, all of which have been successfully acted. 
Full directions for costuming and staging accompany each 
play. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Story of a Great Schoolmaster.” By H. G. Wells.— 
“Life,” a Book for Elementary Students. By Sir Arthur 
E, Shipley.—“Progressive Penmanship Manual.” By C. C. 
Lister.—‘‘Safety First for School and Home.” By Harriet 
E. Beard, A. B. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Robin Hood.” Edited by George Cockburn Harvey, 
B. A. Tllustrated by Edwin John Prittie—“Human 
Geography.” By J. Russell Smith.—“The Teacher’s Man- 
ual for Human Geography, Book I, Peoples and Coun- 
tries.” By John M. Foote and J. Russell Smith.—“My 
Book,” the Winston Pre-Primer.—“Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass.” By Lewis 
Carroll, With Eighty-nine Illustrations by John Tenniel. 
Four Color Plates by Edwin John Prittie—‘Work and 
Play,” the Winston Pre-Primer.—‘Pinocchio, the vy? of 
a Marionette.” By C. Collodi. Edited by Sidney G. Fir- 
man, Chicago, Dallas, Toronto, San Francisco, Philadel- 
phia: The John C. Winston Company. . 

“A Critical Study of Certain Measures of Mental Ability 
and School Performance.” By Inez May Neterer. Price, 
$1.80.—“The Professional Training of Teachers for the 
Canadian Public Schools.” By A. Gordon Melvin. Price, 
$2.00—“A Laboratory Manual in the Psychology of 
Learning.” By William Henry Pyle. Price, $1.50.—“A Point 
Scale for Measuring Mental Ability.” By Robert M. Yerkes 
and Josephine Curtis Foster. rice, $2.00. Baltimore: 
Warwick and York, Incorporated. 
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IS THE BIGGEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


literature. 


Main Office DENVER, COLO. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


We are a $100,000.00 corporation, and our operations cover the Con- 
tinent. 45,000 vacancies received last year from every state in the Union, 
Alaska, Canada, Cuba, the Philippines and elsewhere. 
Do it now. 


Write for our free 


939 So. University Avenue 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


Tkis department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 


the country. Items of more than local interest relating 


acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


David Gibbs, superintendent of 
Meriden, Conn., has made a notable 
come-back to the critics ot the schools 
in his city. Using official figures, Mr. 
Gibbs said: “In the group in which 
Meriden belongs, with a population ot 
30,000 to 50,000, sixty-seven cities 
were included. Of this group, Oak 
Park, Ill., was the highest, expending 
62.3 per cent. for schools, and Coluin- 
bus, Georgia, with only 24.8 per cet. 
for this purpose was lowest. The 
average for this group which contains 
eleven southern cities, where costs are 
much less than in the North, was 44.1 
per cent. 

“Omitting all southern cities the 
average of this group was 47.5 per 
cent. of all municipal expenditur-s 
for school purposes. In this year 
Meriden expended for schools 37% 
per cent. of the total municipal ex- 
penditures. This per cent. ranxed 
Meriden twentieth from the lowest in 
this group of cities, but of these 
twenty cities nine were southern 
cities. Omitting the southern cities 
Meriden ranked eleven from the low- 
est, which was Brookline, Mass., 
called the wealthiest town in the world 
in proportion to its population. Larger 
cities can conduct schools with a 
smaller proportionate cost. Yet it 
should be noted that cities of 100,000 
to 300,000 population were expend- 
ing on an average 38.6 mills and that 
22 of the 46 cities in this class ex- 
pended for school purposes more than 
50 per cent. of the total municipal ex- 
penditures, and that the average of 
the second group, also larger cities 
than Meriden, was 43.7 per cent. or 6.7 
per cent. higher than that of Meriden 
during the same year. 

“It is evident from these facts thal 
Meriden ranks low in proportion to 
public expenses devoted to the edu- 
cation of its future citizens, not only 


‘compared with cities of nearly equal 


population even including southern 
cities, but also with a population up 
to 300,000, in which the proportionate 
costs for various reasons are less. 
“The expenditures for school pur- 
poses in Meriden could be materially 


increased before the proportion of all 
the municipal expenditures for this 
purpose would equal the average of 
cities of its population class even in- 
cluding southern cities. 

“Much has been said about the tax 
rate in relation to the cost of the pub- 
lic schools. Is Meriden being taxed 
too high for the education of its 
children ? 

“In the middle class cities, in which 
Meriden was included, the school tax 
rate was 8.6 mills to 12.7 mills. In 
Meriden in that year the tax rate for 
schools was 8.6 mills, which was one 
of the lowest rates of this group of 
thirty-four eastern cities and was only 
1.6 mills above the average of south- 
ern cities and from 2.5 to 4 mills 
lower than middle western cities. 

“In cities of 30,000 to 100,000 in 
population on the average property is 
assessed for 80 to &5 per cent. of its 
actual value, the total tax rate 
averages 26.8 mills, the median 
tax rate for eastern cities was 29.5 
mills, of which 12.5 mills were ex- 
pended for schools, and 428 per 
cent. of the total municipal tax re- 
ceipts were expended for schools. 

“In this year Meriden expended 41.8 
per cent. of the tax receipts for 
schools with a tax rate of 9.9 mills, 
nearly three mills below fifty per cent. 
of the cities of its class. 

“From these facts it is certain that, 
if the taxpayers of Meriden had to 
pay their tax on an equal amount of 
property in most eastern cities of 
about the size of Meriden, they would 
have to pay at this time from two to 
four mills more for the support of 
schools.” 

Representatives of a wide range of 
groups in New York City, including 
education, social welfare, labor, 
women’s clubs, religious “e~ominations 
and professional work, are found in 
the newly chosen advisory council of 
the United Parents’ Associations of 
Greater New York Schools. The coun- 
cil consists of Professor Patty Smith 
Hill, director of Primarv Education 
of Teachers College; Dr. John L. 


to any phase of school work or. school administration are 


Elliott, leader of the Society for Ethi- 
cat Culture and head worker of the 
Hudson Guild; Harry B. Chambers, 
former vice-president of the Board vi 
Education; Mrs. Thomas Slack, presi- 
dent, Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel, director, Welfare- 
Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Spencer Miller, executive 
secretary, Workers Educational. 
Bureau; Miss Sara L. Rhodes, presi- 
dent, New York Principals’ Associa- 
tion; Miss Lillian D. Wald, Henry 
Street Settlement; Henry Morgen- 
thau, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Rev. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick and . George 
Foster Peabody, philanthropist.. The 
association has nearly ninety parents’ 
associations of New York public and 
private schools in its membership, as- 
= as hundreds of individual mem- 
rs. 


The Pennsylvania Citizenship Con- 
ference, January 2, 1924, in its “Appeab 
to the Public” said: ‘We appeal to. 
the educational authorities of the state 
to insist that in every public schoof 
there shall be continued instruction on 
the effect of alcohol on the humar 
body and mind, and that there shall be 
sustained effort to inculcate in the ris- 
ing generation knowledge of and 
reverence for the law.” 


The Boston Transcript says: “The 
University of Wisconsin’s ‘English 
clinic’ is now open and ready to re- 
ceive calls from students of all classes 
whose English is somewhat sick an@® 
needs expert diagnosis and advice. 

“The committee on student English, 
which aims to assist students whose 
written work in various courses is 
handicapped by -difficulties in English, 
was established by the _ university 
faculty with representatives from 
various departments. 

“Professors in all departments aie 
planning to send students to the Eng- 
lish clinic for assistance. Mr. Aurner 
is giving talks to the faculty mem- 
bers of various departments, ex- 
plaining the manner in which his com- 
mittee may assist their students. Tie 
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WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY OF MATERIAL 
SERVICE 


ALWAYS OF THE HIGHEST 


(Samples Free) 


MILES HOLDEN, President 


pstaBLisHED 1s YOU KNOW BEFOREHAND JUST WHAT AND HOW MUCH 
PROTECTION WILL BE PROVIDED YOUR TEXTBOOKS 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THE HOLDEN. PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


r that fails to make its 
the thesis that is delayed 
by composition troubles, the history 
topic that does not say what its author 
meant to say—such papers as these 
will come before the committee. Even 
the student who fails in foreign lan- 
guage because he does not know Eng- 
lish grammar will be offered help. 


Another professionally heroic thing 
done by Long Beach, California, is to 
elect G. W. Scott as superintendent of 
building and construction at a salary 
of $4800. This following the re- 
election of Superintendent W. L. 
Stephens for four years at a salary of 
$7,500 is highly significant. 


For the first time in the history of 
education active use of radio broad- 
casting on an extensive and perma- 
nent basis as an educational aid has 
been inaugurated by the board of edu- 
cation of the City of New York, act- 
ing with the co-operation of the Radio 
Corporation of America. These pro- 
grams, arranged by the radio com- 
mittee of the board of education, will 
be broadcast from 2 until 2.30 
o'clock on every school day. A spe- 
cial and permanent broadcasting appa- 
ratus is to be installed in the office of 
Dr. William L. Ettinger, superintend- 
ent of schools. The programs are 
designed primarily to acquaint the 
people with the work of the schools, 
to educate the public as to education. 
Superintendents of each department of 
the board of education will in turn 
explain exactly what is done in his 
department, and to what purpose.. In 
addition, the pupils of each school will 
take part in the programs with regu- 
lar recitations, music lessons, glee club 
and school orchestra concerts, spelling 
bees, and special exercises for holidays. 
New York City is the first city in the 
world to recognize and utilize the ex- 
treme value of radiophone broadcast- 
ing in education, and the arrangements 
already consummated call for the 
largest municipal broadcasting pro- 
gram which has ever been scheduled 


Approximately 40,000 children re- 
‘ milk at the mid-morning recess 
in forty-seven cities and forty-one vil- 
lages of. New York during 1923. 


That students may leave high school 
fully equipped to enter machine-shop, 
wood-working, and electrical trades, 
the York (¥a.) High School co- 
operates with manufacturers of the 
community in offering a four-year 
industrial course which includes 5,400 
hours ot employment in some local in- 
dustry. The course was the direct 
outgrowth of a manutacturer’s ex- 
pressed desire to obtain men who had 
been trained mentaily as well as me- 
chanically. The boys devote their 
freshman year entirely to work in 
school and are eligible to be assignea 
to work as apprentices after the trst 
year. Thereatter they attend school 
and do apprentice work in two-week 
shifts, spending the vacation periods 
in the shops. Graduation from the 
industrial department involves no 
break between school and industry. 

April 18 and October 24 are to be 
Bird Day and Arbor Day in Illinois 
this year. 


New standards pxescribed by the 
United States Bureau of Educatioa 
for the higher institutions of Oregon 
will go into effect in 1926. The date 
was postponed at the request of the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and representatives of the colleges 
and universities of the state. The 
new standards are substantially those 
adopted by the American Council of 
Education about two years ago. Ore- 
gon is the only state in the Union in 
which the Bureau of Education is 
authorized by law to accredit colleges 
and universities. The following in- 
stitutions at present constitute the list 
of standard institutions in that state: 
University of Oregon, Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, Reed College, Wil- 
lamette University, Pacific University, 
and Linfield College. 


Transylvania and Hamilton College, 
Lexington, Kentucky, has a drive on 
to raise $1,250,000. President A. D. 
Harman has the reins in hand. 


A ruling by the council of admin- 
istration of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, following action by the college 
trustees, makes it necessary for all 
student owners of automobiles to 


dispose of them before April 20. This. 
date falls in the Easter vacation at the 
college, and the student owners will 
Probably leave their cars at home at. 
that time. Special permits are granted 
student car owners where it is found 
that cars are a necessity to their at- 
tendance at the college. 


The next high school erected in 
Chicago will be named in honor of 
Woodrow Wilson, and the second next 
high school built there is to bear the. 
name of Warren G. Harding. 


Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell is to be a 
candidate of the Democratic party of 
the Denver District for Congress. Mrs.. 
Grenfell, as state superintendent of 
Colorado, was very eminent nationally. 


In its work in Alaska the Bureau of 
Education has hitherto been unable to. 
give systematic attention to the dental 
needs of the natives. By means of its 
ship Boxer, the bureau is now afford- 
ing such relief. That vessel is now- 
cruising in southeastern Alaska, and 
among the passengers is a dentist 
(employed by the bureau), whose ser- 
vices are greatly in demand. 


All girls who enter the high school 
of Oswego, N. Y., are required to 
take a course of ten weeks in home- 
nursing. The superintendent of the 
Oswego Hospital is the instructor. 


Seventy-seven traveling teachers are - 
employed in Cuba to give instruction 
in 187 centres in sparsely populated. 
They instruct 3,639  chil- 
ren.. 


With the annual output from her 
clay-product industries valued at. 
$31,000,000, ranking the state second 
only to Ohio in pottery, tile, glass- 
ware, and other ceramics, Pennsyl- 
vania is meeting the demand for train- 
ing in those industries by offering a 
four-year course in ceramic engineer-- 
ing at the State College. Ohio, New 
York, and New Jersey all support- 
well-established schools of ceramics. 
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Children considered hopelessly crip- 
pled find under the special tutor; 


that they may contribute to the work 


THE FISK TEA A GEN CIES of in spite of 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 

New forx, N, Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 
N, Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

Sirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Every school day the home 
is busy from six to eight hours, Visit- 
ing the homes of the smaller children 
daily, the others every other day, out. 
lining lessons for the latter during the 
intervening time. 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Denver’s Opportunity Schoo} 
Well Attended. 


More than 9,000 persons attended 
the public “Opportunity School” of 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


GENCY 
Established 1885. 


Denver, Colo. This school is open 
trom 8.30 a. m. to 9.15 p. m., and sty. 
dents may attend at any time during 
those hours. There are no entrance 
requirements and no age limitations, 
The industrial classes are taught by 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “\iw'vorn 


Recommends college ané@ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 


to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Contests in School Subjects 
Feature State Fair 


Believing that the educational value 
of school exhibits is in the attendance 
of the children, contests with children 
from other schools, and new _ friend- 
ships formed, rather than in the usual 
exhibit work for display, the Nevada 
State Board of Education featured 
contests in school subjects at the edu- 
cational exhibit of the Las Vegas 
Southern Nevada State Fair. 

In the sewing contest dresses for 
little girl models were made by high- 
school girls. At the close of the con- 
test the little models appeared before 
the audience in their new dresses. 
Winners in the shorthand and typing 
contests were two girls who had come 
220 miles across the desert to take part 
in the event. 7 

An unusual opportunity for social 
contact was afforded by the tented 
community on the fair grounds, which 
provided living quarters for the visi- 
tors and brought together children 
from widely separat and isolated 
regions. 


Professor Albert Sauveur of Har- 
vard University, who has received the 
Bessemer gold medal by the British 
Iron and Steel Institute, is the first 
American to be thus honored in twenty 
years. 


TEACHERS’-STUDENT®S’ TOUR 


iy” LUROPE 
Popular Mediterranean Route . . $960 


Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Europe $1115 
Small Parties. | Other Tours. June-Sept, 


PIERCE TOURS | 
331 Madison Ave. New York 


Challenge Stimulate 
Healthy Rivalry. 

To stimulate interest of children in 
health education almost three-fourths 
of the schools in Yonkers, N. Y., offer 
health challenge cups to classes which 
show most improvement in health. 
Each school makes its own plans for 
the contest, in which all grades com- 
pete, under the supervision of an 
active and versatile medical director. 
An average gain in weight of one 
pound each for all children taking ad- 
vantage of the milk fund was the out- 
standing report last year from a 
school where the number of children 
under weight decreased from 92 to 42 
in nine months. The milk drinkers 
proved to be the best athletes and they 
have more physical endurance than 
those drinking tea and coffee, accord- 
ing to the physical-training teacher. 


Carrying School to Shut-in 
Children 


To enable children temporarily con- 
fined to their homes by reason of acci- 
dent or illness to keep pace with their 
regular classroom work, and to enable 
children permanently removed from 
school to receive instruction notwith- 
standing crippled limbs or bodies, the 
school superintendent of Pasadena, 
Calif., has worked out a plan for 
sending school to shut-in children, ac- 
cording to School Life, a publication 
of the Bureau of Education. The 
work follows closely the subjects of 
the curriculum, but handwork is 
stressed in most of the special cases. 
This method gives opportunity for 
corrective work and the development 
of such muscles as need exercise. This 
part of the work is under the direc- 
tion of the physician who has 
examined the case before the pupil’s 
enrollment. 


practical people irom the trades. The 
instruction includes citizenship classes; 
instruction in automobile mechanirs: 
tractor work on the farm; radio- 
telegraphy; mechanical drafting; do. 
mestic arts and sciences; commercial 
branches; classes for adult illiterates; 
special course for messenger boys 
whereby they may attend the school 
in the time they are not engaged in 
messenger service; and special classes 
for boys mechanically inclined who do 
not fit into regular school work. 


Only 1,618 hours were lost on ac- 
count of illness by, the 7,000 students 
of Ohio State University during the 
month of January, 1924. The activi- 
ties of the student health service in 
forestalling preventable disease ig 
credited with much of the improve- 
ment over past years. 


Los Angeles schools required three 
carloads of schoolbooks in one week 
this winter, ordering from the State 
Department of Education. 


The high school faculty of San 
Diego sent Superintendent H. C 
Johnson a radio message at Chicago 
while he was in attendance upon the 
meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence. 


Eyes Need Care 


— the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, DullandHeavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 


them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. 
Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD # TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


APRIL. 


Fourth Annual Ohio State 
jucational Conference. P. R. 
Stevenson, secretary, Columbus. 


0-12: Eleventh Annual_ School- 
men’s Week Sessions, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


j1-12: State Normal School Confer- 
ence, Indiana. 


14-16: American Physical Educa- 
tion Association (Eastern Section), 
Atlantic City. 


93-24-25: National Association of 
Penmanship Supervisors. 


93-26: Convention of Religious Edu- 
cation Association, Providence, R. I. 


26: Education Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 


2%-May 3: Education Week in Sa- 
vannah, Ga. State P. T. A. will 
meet here. 


City and County Superintendents 
will meet April 30. Superinten- 
dent A. G. Cleveland, president, 
Georgia Education Association, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


MAY. 


1-3: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, at Savannah. K. T. Alfriend, 
Forsyth, Ga., secretary. 


5-9: International Kindergarten 
Union, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


18: International Good Will Day. 
JUNE. 


24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Cedar Point. Frank E. 
Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 


2%-July 2: National Conference of 
Social Work, Toronto, Ontario. 


% July 5: National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


ATTRACTIVE VACATION POSITION 


Increase Your Year’s Income $300-$500 

We desire correspondence with men 

6r women who have had teaching ex- 

perience between ages 23-45 for work 

which is dignified, pleasant and profit- 

able. For further information write: 
E. C. MeBride, Sales Manager 


MATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Zrd and Grand Kansas City, Mo. 


\FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY ; 


Teachers looking for promotion in September should register now. 
Many good positions open early. q 
Fall vacancies seeking superior candidates are already in our files. i 


No registration fee. No charge to schools. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY t 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York Py 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


Operate everywhere. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Best Schools, Col- 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
our clients. Send for 
Symes Blidg., Denver, Colo. booklet, “Teaching 
39TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. as a business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
Schools 


ools and Families, 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 


j hundreds of ~ grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 


If you neee@ a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 
366 superior people. We 
New Yor ity 

Charles W. Mulford. Prop. pea only 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

406 Union Trust Blidg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, lnc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS?’ | ¢ Beacon St. . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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‘The VICTROLA 
and Victor Rec- 
ords are now a 
part of the reg- 
ularschool-room 
equipment of 
over 11,000 


TYPEWRITING WITH THE VICTROLA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


American cities. 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENT STUDY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


GEOGRAPHY CORRELATION LESSON 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


are the 


The cry of the so-called practical educator 
to-day is “Stick to the fundamentals! Out 
with fads and frills!” 

Fine! We agree. For what is more funda- 
mental than music? MUSIC was the basis of 
education centuries before the three R's were 
known! 

Rightfully enough, it is only a thorough 
grounding in the three R's and vocational 
training that prepares for adequately sustain- 
ing life. But true education has come to mean 
so much more than a preparation for making 
a living. It must prepare for complete living. 
The modern school is more than a mere 
workshop. Only insofar as it makes ready for 
both earning a living and appreciating the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New 


finer values of life—music, art, literature— 
does it fulfill its mission. 

Music in the school vitalizes, illuminates, and 
correlates with many other subjects: literature, 
history, geography, commercial _ studies, 
mythology, physical education, nature study, 
and hygiene. It fosters all the educational 
processes that are the desideratum of the 
so-called practical subjects. It SECURES 
attention, interest, mental discipline, partici- 
pation, and expression, THROUGH sense 
perception, emotional response, and instruc- 
tion, STIMULATING imagination, discrimi- 
nation, concentration, and _ interpretation, 
LEAVING a residuum of knowledge, culture, 
poise, and power. What other one subject 
can do so much?—And fully possible with 
the Victrola in the classroom. 


2 
* A CLASS IN MUSIC APPRECIATION 
a LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
q 
¥ Ne 
XUM 


